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THE MILLER AND THE COTTON CROP 


What a Big Cotton Crop Means to the Flour Miller—The Price of Sacks— 
How the Crop is Harvested and Marketed—Cottonseed Oil and 
Cotton Cake—Hulls Used as Base for Mixed Feed 
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ILLERS are paying closer atten- 
M tion to the cotton crop this year 

than ever before, because on the 
outcome of it will depend largely the price 
they will have to pay for sacks the coming 
year. The prospect at present is very fa- 
vorable. The Department of Agriculture 
gives the condition of the growing cotton 
crop in the United States on June 25 at 
85.8, which forecasts a yield of 200 pounds 
per acre, or a total production (allowing 
for 1 per cent from a planted area for 
abandonment) of about 15,325,000 bales. 
Last year the production was 11,300,254 
bales, in 1916 11,449,930, in 1915 11,191,- 
§20, and in 1914 16,134,930. 

The Bureau of the Census estimates the 
consumption of cotton during the month 
of May at 577,288 bales, that 1,795,497 
bales were in consuming establishments 
at the end of May, and that 2,414,831 bales 
were in public storage and in compresses 
on May 31. 

The accompanying illustrations give a 
good idea of the method of harvesting and 
marketing the cotton crop. The cotton 
is hauled to gin mills for cleaning and 
baling. After the cotton is run through a 
gin mill, what is left is again put through 
a further cleaning process to remove the 
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Trays of Boiled Cottonseed Being Prepared for the Presses 


lint left on the seed. The seed is then 
ground and the kernels separated from 
the hulls by passing over a shaker or a 
sieve. The refuse from the cotton gins is 
utilized in various ways. This was for- 
merly regarded as waste matter, but lit- 
tle or none goes to waste nowadays, many 
useful commodities being produced from 
it. 
The development in the use of cotton- 
seed by-products within the last few years 
is remarkable when it is remembered that 
formerly it was construed as criminal for 
any one to leave cottonseed lying around 
where it might be eaten by animals. Laws 
were passed to prosecute those guilty of 
the offense. It was also deemed unlawful 
to throw cottonseed into streams or rivers, 
because it might poison fish or persons 
using the water for drinking purposes. 
Some illustrations of the interior of cot- 
tonseed oil mills also appear in connection 
herewith. Cotton oil is produced in much 
the same manner as is linseed oil. After 


the kernels and hulls are separated, the 


former are crushed between heavy rolls 
and cooked. After it has been cooked, the 
pulp is placed in a mold between sheets 
of camel’s-hair cloth. These forms or molds 
are then placed in a hydraulic press and 
the oil squeezed out. The oil is carried off 
into tanks, and what is left of the pulp 
is cottonseed cake. 

The cotton cake, like linseed cake, was 
formerly exported in large quantities to 
the Continent. The war, however, has in- 
terrupted this business to a considerable 
extent, and cotton mills have been forced 
to dispose of their cake in meal form to 
the domestic trade. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce show that 
for 10 months ending April last the ex- 
ports of cottonseed cake and cottonseed 
meal from the United States were 44,459, 
000 Ibs, compared with 1,084,730,000. for 
the 10 months ending April, 1917, and 
989,901,000 for the 10 months ending 
April, 1916. 

Dairy interests throughout the East are 


The Cotton Blossom and the Opening Boll 


large users of cottonseed meal. The meal 
is produced by grinding the cake. Cotton- 
seed meal is in big demand throughout the 
southern states, but is gradually finding 
a ready market in the North. Big quan- 
tities of it are sold yearly, some of it com- 
ing as far north as Iowa and Minnesota. 

Three standard grades of cottonseed 
meal are produced: a prime 8 per cent 
ammonia or 41 per cent protein meal, a 
7% per cent ammonia or 3814 per cent 
protein meal, and a 7 per cent ammonia 
or 36 per cent protein meal. 

A cold press cottonseed cake or meal 
is made by some southern cotton mills. 
It is manufactured somewhat differently 
from the ordinary cottonseed meal, in that 
the seed is placed in the hydraulic press 
and the oil extracted cold. This meal or 
cake is used to some extent by sheep feed- © 
ers on the western ranges. 

Large quantities of cottonseed meal are 
used by tobacco growers in the East and 
Southeast as a fertilizer. The high per 
cent of ammonia in cottonseed meal makes 
it peculiarly fitted for fertilizing purposes. 

Cottonseed hulls, which were formerly 
burned or otherwise destroyed, are now in 
demand as a base for mixed feeds. The 
hulls are salable, and are said to have a 
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In a Georgia Cotton Field Unloading Cotton by Means of a Suction Pipe 


feed value closely approaching grass hay. all equipped to remove this lint. Machin- ness removing this lint, which is used by mixed feeds. It was the presence of this 
After the cotton has been ginned and_ ery has been perfected to do the work, the manufacturers of guncotton. lint that formerly made the hulls ob- 

reginned, there still remains on the hulls however, and several concerns are now By removing all the lint from the hulls, jectionable to feeders. 

a kind of fleecy lint. Cotton mills are not understood to be doing a profitable busi- the latter are more available for use in (Continued on page 214.) 


Loads of Cotton Coming from the Farms to a Georgia Mill A Battery of Cotton ‘Gins at Work 
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“The way a lot of these hill millers is payin’ premiums for 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 

makes me think of a passel of yearlin’s 
turned out of the feed lot. They always 
»Sot to run aroun’ an’ kick up their 


down to grazin’. Pretty soon 
at coesiidan over the guv’ ment wheat 
price means five cents took off a 


IN? flour margin that’s already pretty 


wn an’ begin grazin’ decentlike an’ orderly.” 


heels a spell before they settle 


- these here fellers will get it 
* “figgered out that every cent 


an ’ then I allow they’ ll settle 








THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 

The disapproval by President Wilson 
of the clause in the agricultural appro- 
priation bill fixing the minimum price of 
wheat at two dollars and forty cents per 
bushel, and his veto of the entire bill 
because of the objectionable provision, 
again demonstrate, although such proof is 
no longer necessary, the President’s high 
courage in doing what he knows to be 
right, regardless of political expediency. 
His clear statement of the reasons for his 
action leaves nothing to be said in favor 
of the proposal with which Congress has 
been dallying for months past, and which 
it finally found the temerity to pass. 

At no time has the measure been looked 
upon as having anything but politics be- 
hind it. The soundness of the decision of 
the fair price commission last autumn has 
been amply demonstrated since that time. 
Wheat growers have received and are now 
receiving full value for their crops. On 
this last crop year, the purchasing power 
of the product of an acre sown to wheat 
was relatively greater than in the average 
of a number of years preceding; and this 
season, with its higher yield per acre, the 
farmer’s acre of wheat is worth substan- 
tially more at the current price than the 
average of other farm products. It is 
also, which is the main point in proof of 
the generous fairness of the present price, 
worth relatively more than the day’s work 
of the laborer, the income of the profes- 
sional man or the heavily taxed earning 
of the manufacturer’s or merchant’s dol- 
lar. 

With ample statistics in proof of this, 
and with the Food Administration, pos- 
sessed of all the facts, basing its admin- 
istrative plans upon the present price, 
there could be no possible excuse, aside 
from political expediency, for giving the 
farmer so excessive a profit, especially 
since such excess, at first taken from the 
pockets of the American laborer and the 
resources of nations joined with us in war, 
might later have to be paid outright from 
the national treasury in support of the 
congressional guaranty. No more certain 
way of increasing and emphasizing the 
unavoidable evils of price-fixing could 
possibly be devised. 

It is useless to attempt to disguise or 
overlook the relative importance of the 
two great problems of food production 
and labor. The one is already to a great 
degree solved. Farming is profitable 


through the rise in prices caused by nor- 
mal action of supply and demand, re- 
enforced in the case of wheat by the gov- 
ernment guaranty. Agriculture, whether 
it be patriotic or not, is assured of going 
forward with production because of self- 
interest. 

With labor and the laborer’s problem of 
living, the case is quite different. Wages 
are high and advancing, but labor lacks 
the farmer’s anchorage, and labor daily 
meets face to face the question of exist- 
ence. Under these conditions, and with 
labor the vital domestic problem in 
waging and winning the war, nothing 
could be more supremely dangerous than 
arbitrarily to add to the price of bread 
merely for the sake of placing a few more 
dollars in the pockets of the wheat pro- 
ducer, already blessed with good crops, 
high prices and a maximum isolation from 
the direct effects of the war. 

So far as millers and the grain and 
flour trade are concerned, the welcome to 
the President’s action is cordial. It em- 
phasizes the steadiness with which he is 
behind the Food Administration. It dem- 
onstrates anew his confidence in Mr. Hoo- 
ver, and the certainty that the Food Ad- 
ministrator’s wise plans will continue to 
go forward and be at no time subject to 
disturbance for the sake of mere political 
buncombe. Congress, doubtless for months 
past secure in the knowledge that the 
President would set aside whatever action 
it finally took in raising the price guar- 
anty, has played out its string. Its mem- 
bers have recorded their votes, and there- 
by impressed their farmer constituents. 
It is safe to assume that the wheat price 
will not now be changed, and the trade 
can go ahead with its useful activities in 
this assurance. 

THE FEED PRICE 

A trade echo of the new plan for regu- 
lating milling is the disposition of many 
millers to question and even actively to 
protest the sharp reduction in the price 
permitted to be charged for millfeeds. 
In view of the very substantial reduction 
in that price, and because, by long custom, 
millers are accustomed more or less to 
gauge their profits by the money realized 
from offals, such a feeling is perfectly 
natural unless the reasons for the action 
of the Food Administration are under- 
stood. 

In its simplest terms, the mandatory 
reduction in the price of feed is a trifling 


tax on bread for the protection of the 
country’s beef-producing and dairy inter- 
ests. Measured by the maximum reduc- 
tion from the previous basis of feed val- 
ues, it adds a few cents to the price of 
a barrel of flour, so few indeed that it 
will hardly find measurable echo in the 
retail selling price of flour, and will dis- 
appear almost wholly in the price of 
bread. No such sum can, of course, be 
wholly lost in transit from the mill to the 
loaf, but the net cost to the bread con- 
sumer will certainly be slight. 

On the other hand, the difference be- 
tween such high prices of feed as might 
result from normal effect of supply and 
demand and the low level established by 
the Food Administration may well mean 
the difference between maintaining beef 
and dairy herds at their present only fair- 
ly satisfactory status and the reduction 
of those herds to a point where shortage 
in meat and milk would become serious 
problems in the general food supply. 

It has been frequently demonstrated 
since the establishment of the Food Ad- 
ministration that, when price fixing is 
substituted for the natural movement of 
values, many factors aside from the one 
immediately under consideration must be 
considered. These factors, when supply 
and demand influences are normal, con- 
stantly exert themselves, although their 
activity may not be readily apparent. In 
the case of feeds, plotted lines showing 
the relationship of feed values to the con- 
dition of herds would show a certain re- 
lationship. It is the problem of the Food 
Administration to maintain that relation- 
ship, or to disturb it only to the end that 
war needs may be served. 

In the present situation the problem of 
declining beef production and of rising 
prices for meats and dairy products had 
to be met through the medium of action 
on feed prices, even though that action 
must necessarily add something to the 
cost of another staple. Millfeed prices 
were accordingly reduced. Perhaps they 
may be again adjusted to meet a new and 
unforeseen condition. That is the funda- 
mental province of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and it is in its freedom to make 
such adjustments through the elasticity 
permitted it that its strength lies, just as, 
in his message vetoing the wheat price 
fixing measure, the President so clearly 
differentiated between price fixing by law 
and price fixing by administrative au- 
thority. 

There is no occasion for millers to be 
disturbed over the relative prices of feed 
and flour. The total return from their 
sale is such as to guarantee the permitted 
grinding toll with wheat at the basic 
price, and that is the only thing with 
which the miller is concerned. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the low price established on 
feed is a factor of safety in that it enables 
the miller to count surely upon a free 
market and upon securing that price, 
whereas a higher permitted level would 
involve a feed market hazard and be a 
constant source of danger. 


A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 

There is welcome refreshment at this 
time, when any one who manufactures or 
deals in a food product and possesses net 
assets in excess of a dollar and a half ts 
a target for abuse, to find an occasional 
voice lifted up to declare that every miller 
and every flour handler is not a real or 
potential “food baron.” 

The voice in this wilderness of wild 
accusation arises at the moment in Okla- 
homa, and, singularly enough, comes from 
a writer who is reported to have started 
out as a member of the rank and file of 
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miller baiters. His name is George Bishop, 
a writer for the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man, to a recent issue of which he con- 
tributes what appears to be the result of 
a fairly careful study of milling condi- 
tions and milling profits, of both larger 
and smaller millers, in that state. After 
discussing what he regards as the impor- 
tant question of the usefulness and future 
of the small mill, Mr. Bishop says: 

“Since it is through the small mill man 
that we make this saving at home, it seems 
the most natural thing to single out the 
big mill man as the cause of most of this 
extra cost when wheat goes to his mill and 
comes back. 

“But before we get wrought up to the 

point of hanging the big mill man and 
confiscating his business, let’s see, as near 
as we can, how much of this seventy-five 
cents per bushel middleman-margin is 
going into the pockets of the big mills, 
and also see to what extent, if any, he is 
profiteering now over what he was before 
war conditions came upon us. 
_ “It seems that about the only way and 
the best way to get at this is to compare 
the purchasing power of the price of a 
bushel of wheat, in pounds of flour at the 
mills before the war, and what the price 
of a bushel of wheat will buy in pounds 
of flour since the price has been fixed this 
year at the mills. 

“T find that the price of wheat to the 
farmer varied considerably in Oklahoma 
during the month of July, 1914, before the 
war broke out in August. Prices ranged 
all the way from fifty-two to eighty-eight 
cents per bushel. An average of this 
makes an even seventy-five cents. In fact, 
I remember to have marketed one load of 
wheat from the thresher that year at 
seventy-five cents. Mill records show to 
vary in that month on the price of a barrel 
of flour at the mill from three dollars and 
eighty-five cents to four dollars and twen- 
ty cents. This gives an average of about 
four dollars as the cost of a barrel of 
flour in sacks,—flour sacks,—actual weight 
of flour one hundred and ninety-two 
pounds. On this basis a bushel of wheat 
at seventy-five cents in July, 1914, would 
pay. for a small fraction over thirty-six 
pounds of flour. 

“This year, after the price-fixing got 
down to where mills made their quotations 
f.o.b. the mill and while they were milling 
Oklahoma-grown wheat, the price for a 
barrel of flour in forty-eight-pound sacks 
stood an average of about ten dollars. On 
this basis, one bushel of wheat at an aver- 
age price of one dollar and ninety-seven 
cents per bushel actually pays for thirty- 
seven and nine-tenths pounds of flour at 
the mill, being nearly three pounds more 
than we could buy with a bushel of wheat 
before the war. 

“It is fortunate that this fact is a mat- 
ter of record and not just a report or 
what some man says. Otherwise, we might 
be inclined to say that it is not true. These 
figures are also somewhat disappointing 


-to a lot of us who had begun to feel that 


we had the big mill just about where it 
would be necessary for the government to 
take over its business to protect the con- 
sumer from its profiteering prices during 
the war. 

“We find ourselves still further dis- 
armed when we find that the milling cost 
of a barrel of flour has advanced from 
fifty-five to sixty cents before the war to 
a cost of seventy-five cents now, and that 
the cost of the sack for forty-eight pounds 
of flour has risen from four cents per sack 
before the war to twelve cents now, fol- 
lowing very closely the advance in the 
price of cotton.” 


The Northwestern Miller cannot vouch 
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for the accu of any of the figures 
cited by Mr. Bishop. It is, in fact, rather 
as at his assertion that the flour 
urchasing power of wheat is, in Okla- 
a, greater now than in the period be- 
fore the war; for the increase in milling 
costs and in every item necessary to the 
making, packaging and selling a barrel of 
flour is certainly very much greater than 
three years a and the flour-buying 
power of wheat should certainly be less in- 
stead of greater. However, since Mr. 
Bishop’s study serves to show the entire 
absence of excessive profits, so frequently 
and freely charged, the details of his 
statistics are not important. 


Sooner or later, there will doubtless be: 


available something in the nature of a 
summarized balance sheet of the opera- 
tions of American flour mills for the Food 
Administration period. Complete ma- 
terial for such a compilation will be sup- 
plied by the files of the Milling Division, 
and it will be a pity if it be not used for 
some such pereeess to the end that the 
ghost of excessive milling profits may be 
laid for all time. 

With speculative factors involved, 
American milling profits were at times in 
the past few years very large in individual 
cases; but without speculative factors, the 


average milling profit has been, and un-. 


doubtedly will continue to be, within rea- 
son. Milling must be profitable in order 
to continue sound and healthy; beyond 
that it has not gone, and is not likely to go. 








$2.40 WHEAT IS VETOED 


President Sends Back Bill into Which Con- 
gress Had Injected Higher Wheat Price 
—No Change Anticipated 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 13.—Presi- 
dent Wilson’s veto of the proposal to ad- 
vance the wheat guaranty to the farmer 
caused no surprise in the capital among 
those closely in touch with the question 
of grain control. The action had the ap- 
proval of both the Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture. It 
was further anticipated without any de- 
gree of protest from the major agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 

Its advocates were numbered chiefly 
among the professional politicians who, 
following the dissipation of the argument 
that it was needed to stimulate produc- 
tion, had lost hope of its enactment. It 
was further supported by some south- 
western wheat growers, whose production 
costs have been so high that they want a 
higher guaranty to meet the losses caused 
by crop failures. 

If the $2.40 price guaranty had become 
law, officials state, it would have meant a 
dislocation of the entire economic ground- 
work of the United States and the allied 
world. The increase in bread prices, 
which would have been inevitable under 
the advanced guaranty, would have been 
reflected in increased staple costs gener- 
ally both in this country and in Europe. 
It would have brought $387,000,000, ap- 
proximately, into the farm treasury, but 
this would have been necessarily dissi- 
pated later through the uent re- 
adjustment which would have raised the 
farmers’ costs all along the line. 

The President’s veto, which includes a 
comprehensive review of the situation, 
reads as follows: 

“I regret to return without my signa- 
ture so important a measure as H. R. 
9054, entitled, ‘An act making Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agtealtare 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1919, but I feel constrain to do so 
because of my very earnest dissent, from 
the point of view of principle as well as 
wise expediency, from the provisions of 
that part of Section 14 which prescribes 
a uniform minimum price for No. 2 north- 
ern spring wheat of $2.40 a bushel. 

“TI dissent upon principle because I be- 
lieve that aire 4 inelastic legislative price 
provisions are insusceptible of being ad- 
ministered in a way that will be advantag- 
eous either to the producer or to the con- 
sumer, establishing as they do arbitrary 
levels which are quite independent of the 
normal market conditions, and because I 
believe that the present method of regu- 
lation conference with all concerned 
has resulted in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, considering the complexity and the 





variety of the subject-matter dealt with. 
“It is evident that the present method 
of determining the price to be paid for 
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wheat has had the most stimulating ef- 
fect upon production, the estimated crop 
of spring wheat for this year exceeding 
all high records in a very remarkable 
and gratifying way. By an overwhelmin 
majority of the farmers of the Uni 
States the price administratively fixed has 
been regarded as fair and liberal, and ob- 
jections to it have come only from those 
sections of the country where, unfor- 
tunately, it has in recent years proved im- 
possible to rely upon climatic conditions 
to produce a full crop of wheat and where, 
therefore, many disappointments to the 
farmer have proved to be enavéldable. 

“Personally, I do not believe that the 
farmers of the country depend upon the 
stimulation of price to do their utmost to 
serve the nation and the world at this time 
of crisis by exerting themselves to an ex- 
traordinary degree to produce the largest 
and best crops possible. Their patriotic 
spirit in this matter has been worthy of 
all praise, and has shown them playing a 
most admirable and gratifying part in the 
full mobilization of the resources of the 
country. Toa very greatly increased pro- 
duction of wheat they have added an in- 
creased production of almost every other 
important grain, so that our granaries are 
likely to overflow, and the anxiety of the 
nations arrayed against Germany with re- 
gard to their food supplies has been re- 
lieved. 

“The administrative method of agree- 
ing upon a fair price has this very great 
advantage, which any element of rigidity 
would in large part destroy—namely, the 
advantage of flexibility, of rendering pos- 
sible at every stage and in the view of 
every change of “i oa a readjust- 
ment which will be fair alike to producer 
and consumer. ~ 

“A fixed minimum price of $2.40 a 
bushel would, it is estimated, add $2 a 
barrel to the price of flour—in other 
words, raise the price of flour from the 
present price of $10.50 to $12.50 at the 
mill—and inasmuch as we are anticipating 
a crop of approximately 900,000,000 
bushels of wheat, this increase would be 
equivalent to the immense sum of $387,- 
000,000. 

“Such an increase in the price of wheat 
in the United States would force a cor- 
responding increase in the price of Ca- 
nadian wheat. The allied governments 
would, of course, be obliged to make all 
of their purchases at the increased figure, 
and the whole scale of their financial op- 


erations in this country, in which the gov- - 


ernment of the United States is directly 
assisting, would be thereby correspond- 
ingly enlarged. The increase would also 
add very materially to the cost of living, 
and there would inevitably ensue an in- 
crease in the wages paid in practically 
every industry in the country. These 
added financial and economic difficulties, 
affecting practically the whole world, can- 
not, I assume, have been in contemplation 
by the Congress in passing this legislation. 
“Wooprow Wirson.” 





BAKERS AT CEDAR POINT 


Convention of Tri-State Association Held in 
Ohio—Co-operation with Food Adminis- 
tration Dominant Purpose of Trade 


Cepar Pornt, Ouro, July 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The sixth annual convention 
of the Tri-State Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry was opened here today at 
the Breakers Hotel by President Hector 
Urquhart, of Springfield. The attendance 
is up to the average, and includes leading 
bakers from Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, 
and also many flour mill representatives 
and supply men. 

Mayor Mitchell, of Sandusky, welcomed 
the visitors, and Joseph Mills, chairman 
of the Michigan State Bakers’ Service 
Committee, responded. 

President Urquhart, in his annual ad- 
dress, stated that the bakers of the coun- 
try were co-operating fully with the Food 
Administration, and that out of 800 pen- 
alties imposed by the government for in- 
fringements during the year ended June 
1, only 33 were in cases of bakers. He 
stated also that bakers were as a whole 
favored by the government as compared 
with housewives in regard to the use of 
substitutes, and that new government 
regulations will eventually teach bakers 
to run their business more efficiently. In 
conclusion, he urged the Tri-State Asso- 
ciation to become a larger, more aggres- 
sive and more compact organization. 





Frank C. Pelky, technical representa- 
tive of the Fleischmann Co., spoke on 
wheat flour substitutes. He was followed 
by Gerald Billings, of Akron, Ohio, who 
read an interesting paper on formulas 
used for Victory bread. He exhibited a 
chart showing the range of percentages 
of ingredients necessary to produce any 
given kind of bread. 

Tomorrow’s session will be chiefly taken 
up with addresses by some of the state 
food administrators. 

A. S. Purves. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Heavy Demand for Both Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flours—Substitutes Dull— 
Wheat Feed Wanted 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 16.—Yester- 
day’s record wheat receipts, 1,051 cars, 
with half as many today, caused a further 
reduction in premiums over basic price 
for hard variety, and caused considerable 
soft wheat to be sold to the Grain Cor- 
poration today, because no premium ex- 
isted. Nos. 1 and 2 dark hard brought 
$2.22@2.25 today, a good demand coming 
from shippers and elevators, the local 
mills buying very moderately. Mills re- 
port a continued large demand for flour, 
and are distributing their output equit- 
ably among customers, few of whom are 
getting as much as they want. The max- 
imum price is obtained in all cases for 
hard wheat flour, but it is reported that 
sales of soft wheat flour are being made 
at below the maximum figure permissible. 
The demand for feed exceeds production 
many fold. Weather seasonably cool, with 
showers, benefiting corn. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Cuicaco., Inn, July 16.—Millers who 
manufacture soft wheat flour claim there 
are more inquiries coming from the South- 
east than from buyers in the central and 
far eastern states. They attribute this 
condition to the shortage of flour that is 
generally used for self-rising products. 
Flour of this character from southern IIli- 
nois and Missouri is quoted here around 
$10.10@10.30, bulk. As yet there is still 
a holding back of flour by the millers in 
the Southwest. Quotations from Kansas 
and Oklahoma mills range $10.55@11, in 
cotton and jute. Flour is wanted, but 
there is no decided scarcity. 

C. H. Crarren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16.—Domestic 
flour market very active. Demand good, 
and numerous sales of both hard and soft 
wheat flours are reported at maximum 
prices. Substitutes continue dull, but 
some sales of corn flour and meal are 
reported. Good demand for wheat feed 
at ere prices, and several sales 
made. 

Peter Deruen. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—There are lib- 
eral offerings of Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents at $11.43 in sacks, and some business 
is reported. Quiet demand for wheat sub- 
stitutes, with little change in prices. Mill- 
feed nominal, with only occasional offer- 


ings. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Puiapevpui, Pa., July 16.—Very lit- 
tle flour available, and market strong. 
Business restricted by light offerings. 
Barley flour dull and weak. Fine corn 
flour and kiln-dried meal firm, but unat- 
tractive; quality weak. Rye flour steady. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 

The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest for a series of years, 
acres being given in thousands and the crop 
in millions: 

r——1918*—7_ r-——1917—~ -—1916—_, 
Acres Bus Acres Bus Acres Bus 
Minn, 4,038 68,545 3,310 57,965 3,465 26,410 
N. D. 7,630 90,797 7,000 66,000 7,150 39,325 
8. D.. 4,243 64,281 3,716 52,025 3,650 24,825 
Tots. 15,911 223,523 14,026 165,555 14,265 96,560 

*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
July 1, 

Attached table shows Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimate of the spring wheat acre- 
age in Northwest for six years, in millions 
of acres: 

1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 1913 1912 
Minn.. 4.0 3.2 3.4 Sa 4.0 b 


8. D... 42 
Tots.15.8 13.8 14.1 16.1 146 15.2 15.8 
Wie. in Oe ae a ee 





July 17, 1918 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: July 14 July 15 

July 13 July 6 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....280,495 191,190 188,305 340,345 
Duluth-Superior 14,955 11,150 19,620 21,000 








Milwaukee ..... ..... 500 11,000 12,400 
Totals ....... 295,450 202,840 218,925 373,745 
Outside mills*.. 38,410 ...... 123,605 154,190 








Ag’gate sprg.333,860 ...... 342,530 527,935 
t.. TMB ic dite 23,200 4,000 19,450 26,900 


St. Louist ..... 24,460 2,000 27,500 41,500 
Buffalo ........ 40,250 51,800 58,550 112,500 
Rochester ..... 750 240 7,100 12,800 
CHICRRO See cics bese 8,250 22,750 21,250 
Kansas City.... ..... 34,986 51,800 38,100 
Kansas Cityt... ..... 4,300 124,815 168,220 
TOIT vs rgiesee 8,500 6,800 4,500 27,200 
Toledof ....... 8,794 8,175 22,110 48,865 
Nashville** .... 24,793 27,938 36,490 61,270 
POTtInmG, OFrem.. .cces | seccse TSS ..... 
Seattle ........ 8,995 620 12,360 18,990 
Tacoma ....... Gi7kG  w cine 19,800 9,030 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 14 July 15 
July 13 July 6 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 53 36 36 71 


Duluth-Superior .. 41 31 55 59 
Outside mills* .... 13 12 46 58 

Average spring... 36 26 40 62 
Milwaukee ........ .. 5 92 50 
St. Louis ......... 46 8 39 66 
WE. TIOGENE cc ccuds 31 3 36 69 
Cer ra 24 30 35 67 
Rochester ........ 4 1 35 62 
CORNOGID nn ictaiioc’ (08 11 86 76 
Kansas City ...... .. 10 71 81 
Kansas Cityt ..... .. 5 46 65 
BPOVGRG. Ssacceccies 18 14 10 57 
TOOGOOE a¢esceceves 13 12 23 54 
Nashville** ....... 20 18 26 45 
Portland, Oregon... .. oe 22 oe 
ee 19 1 42 47 
TROOMS cocvindscic 10 oie 34 16 

FOR: visi tics 22 13 43 59 
Minnesota-Dakotas 36 26 40 62 
Other states ...... 20 10 42 58 


Flour output for week ending July 13 at al! 
above points shows an increase of 9 per cent 
from week ending July 6. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





Food Violation Punished 

Wasuinoeron, D. C., July 13.—The 
Food Administration has announced the 
following penalties for violation of regu- 
lations, imposed during the past week: 

National Mercantile Co., Philadelphia, 
flour profiteering; ordered to close branch 
store at Daisytown, Pa., for 30 days, sus- 
pend sales of wheat flour in all its stores 
in Washington County, Pa., for 30 days. 
and contribute $1,000 to the Red Cross. 

F. Romeo & Co., 374 Washington 
, Street, New York City, excess charges on 
canned tomatoes, dried beans, and cotton- 
seed cake; ordered to donate $12,800 to 
the Red Cross. 

Ayres Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo.. 
flour and millfeed profiteering; license 
suspended for 30- days, and ordered to 
donate $200 to the Red Cross. 

T. R. Liberty & Sons, 73 Prospect 
Street, Fredonia, N. Y., manufacturer: 
of alimentary pastes, sale of wheat flour 
without substitutes; license revoked in 
definitely. 

Pleasantville (Ohio) Mill, selling flour 
to retailers without securing certificates 
showing the supply of substitutes; licens: 
suspended for one week. 

ulshizer Milling Co:, Newark, Ohio. 
violation of milling regulations; licens: 
suspended for two weeks. 

A. Erlich Bros, Grocery Co., Savannah. 
Ga., flour profiteering and selling flour 
without substitutes ; ordered to donate 
$1,500 to Red Cross. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Retail Bakers’ Association 

Cuicaoo, I11., July 16.—(Special Tele- 
2 «ana from 15 states are in con- 

erence here today regarding the forma- 
tion of a national association of retailers. 
A committee has been appointed to draft 
a constitution and report at the evening 
session. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 
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THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW PLAN FOR GRAIN MARKETING 





Grain Corporation Issues Programme for 1918—Fair Price Systems for Wheat 
Explained—Farmer Protected by Grain Corporation’s Offer to Buy 
All Wheat Offered— Milling Regulations Not Yet Issued 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 13.—The 
Grain Corporation programme for the 
handling of the 1918 wheat crop, publica- 
tion of which was temporarily delayed on 
account of the legislation attempting to 
increase the wheat guaranty to the farm- 
er to $2.40, has now been promulgated, 
following the President’s veto of the pro- 
posed increase. The programme provides 
vreater flexibility in actual grain trading, 
permitting the millers much greater lati- 
tude in their purchases than last year, 
but places an absolute prohibition on spec- 
ulation. The Grain Corporation, fortified 
by the increased capitalization recently 
iuthorized, announces its readiness to pur- 
chase wheat at the stipulated government 
prices whenever and wherever it is offered 
for sale. 

The Grain Corporation has issued the 
following explanation of its 1918 pro- 
gramme: 

It is, of course, generally known that 
the value of wheat of various grades and 
varieties depend upon three factors. 
Kirst: the relative distance from the con- 
suming markets, because of the differ- 
ences in freight rates to the points named 
below. Second: the variety of the wheat 
and its relative value for flour produc- 
tion. ‘Third: the grade of the wheat as to 
quality and impurities within the various 
varieties. 

These differences have been established 
by years of custom and experience, and 
it is the object of the Food Administra- 
tion, in giving effect to the Iaw, to equably 
reflect ‘these differences in values as far 
as physically possible. 

In order to simplify accounting and to 
avoid “red tape,” the President authorized 
the creation of the United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, as an 
instrument of the Food Administration, 
to carry out the financial details of buying 
and selling wheat and various cereal com- 
modities. Therefore cantracts and pay- 
ments are made in the name of the United 
States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, which operates without profit, 
charging such differentials as will cover 
risks, storage and insurance. 

Likewise the United States Department 
of Agriculture, acting under the grain 
standards act, has endeavored to establish 
wheat grade definitions according to rela- 
tive merits of various qualities and va- 
rieties of wheats. 


FAIR PRICE BASES 


The following are the fair price bases, 
and wheat classes and grades, on which 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion will buy wheat in elevators at the 
points named: 

1. The wheat grades are those adopted 
by the United States.Department of Ag- 
riculture, as revised July 15, 1918, under 
the grain standards act. 

2. .The Food Administration “fair 
prices” are named below for “basic” 
wheats, (No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 hard 
winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 durum, 
No. 1 hard white), and the market rela- 
tions fixed as follows: 


New York....$2.39% Omaha ......... $2.18 
Philadelphia... 2.39 New Orleans ... 2.2 

Baltimore .... 2.38% Galveston ...... 2.28 
Newport News. 2.88% Tacoma ........ 2.20 
Duluth ...eees 2.22% Seattle .........- 2.20 
Minneapolis 2.21% Portland ....... 2.20 
Chicago ..esee 2.26 Astoria ......... 2.20 
St. Loulg ..... 2.24 San Francisco... 2.20 
Kinsas City... 2.18 Los Angeles .... 2.20 


In'ermountain basis f.o.b, outgoing car. .$2.00 


the above are for “basic” wheats. Cer- 
tun other classes and varieties of wheats 
Will be dealt in at premiums over, and 
others at discounts under, the above 
prices, 

The “premium” wheats are as follows: 





Premium 

No. 1 dark hard winter ..........-..0065 2e 
No. 1 dark northern spring ............. 2e 
No. 1 QURAN Bb 9iC8 64 wiecle Ue co wa dee 2c 
Che “discount” wheats are as follows: 

. Discount 
No. 1 yellow hard winter ............00. 2c 
No. 1 red spring Be 
No. 1 red walla Te 
No. 1 red durum ... Tc 
No. 1 soft white ..., 2c 
No. | GPE Gii. 4c < bua SRR aE Nes dashed 4c 


Discounts for other grades than No, 1 
are as follows: No. 2 wheat, 3c under No. 
1, No. 3 wheat, 7c under’ No. 1. Grade 


below No. 3 will be dealt in on sample on 
merit. 

The grade discounts for No, 2 and No. 3 
are made with the expectation that mills 
and dealers will absorb the better qual- 
ities of these grades at a premium over 
these fixed differences at which the govern- 
ment will buy, and with the expectation 
that the qualities tendered to the govern- 
ment will approach the minimum of the 
grade. It is also expected that the char- 
acter of the wheat going into No. 4 and 
No. 5 grades will be of such wide range 
that it would not be fair to the producer 
to name a fixed price at which the govern- 


details can be obtained at Grain Corpora- 
tion offices. 

At all these principal primary markets 
there is an open market where all classes 
of buyers are well represented, and the 
producer and the consumer will be amply 
protected through the competitive activi- 
ties of the several interests, the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation being pre- 
pared to buy and protect the “fair price” 
basis. 

As the miller is restricted to a “fair 
price” basis for his flour, he cannot pay 
more for wheat than the expense of mill- 
ing and a reasonable profit will allow. 

The farmer can protect himself by the 
study of the primary prices, deducting 
intermediate charges, or he can ship to the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
or he may ship to a commission merchant 
at a terminal market, and through him 
secure the benefit of competitive buying. 

There is nothing in the 1918 plan which 





E. M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn., Chosen by the Board of Directors 
of the Millers’ National Federation to Act as President 
for the Unexpired Term of Fred J. Lingham 


ment will buy. It has therefore been left 
to the discretion of the government rep- 
resentatives to buy the wheat which is rep- 
resented by the No. 4 and No. 5 grades, 
as well as wheat which is represented by 
“sample,” on the basis of their judgment 
as to its proper value. 

Where the term “primary markets” is 
used in this statement, it refers to points 
at which the Grain Corporation main- 
tains buying agencies, as named above. 


DETAILS OF BUYING PLAN 


The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration will buy on the above fair price 
bases at the principal primary markets 
as named. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration will buy warehouse receipts in ap- 
proved elevators at the principal primary 
markets as named above. In the Inter- 
mountain territory, where there are no 
public storage facilities available, an ad- 
justment will be made to make effective 
the $2.00 minimum for the No. 1 grade 
f.o.b, outgoing car, available for trans- 
portation to a public terminal elevator. 
The Intermountain region comprises 
southern Idaho, western Montana, western 
Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, western Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Arizona. Further 


prevents a buyer at point of origin from 
placing his own grade upon the wheat 
which he purchases. If, by the buyer’s 
act, the grade is raised, it is equivalent to 
an increase in the price. If the buyer 
lowers the grade, the producer or dealer’s 
protection is to ship to the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation. 


MARKETING TO GRAIN CORPORATION 


Producers or dealers have the right to 
bill cars of wheat direct to the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation at any of 
the principal primary markets named 
above. When the wheat is unloaded in 
the elevator, and weight and grade re- 
turns are made to the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, remittance will 
be made on the basis of weights and grades 
so reported, and on the basis of the gov- 
ernment price, less 1 per cent administra- 
tion charge for the service. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The government does not discriminate 
between shippers in matters of transpor- 
tation. 

The Food Administration maintains a 
traffic bureau for the purpose of assisting 
shippers of grain and flour in securing 
their car supply, and also in expediting 

(Continued on page 210.) 
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RESIGNS AS PRESIDENT 


Fred J. Lingham Severs Official Connection 
with Millers’ National Fedération—E. 
M, Kelly, Nashville, Elected 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, held in Chicago, July 9, the resigna- 
tion of Fred J. Lingham, as president of. 
the Federation was presented, Mr. Ling- 
ham having accepted the appointment as 
chief of the Milling Section, United States 
Food Administration Cereal Division. The 
resignation of Mr. Lingham was accept- 
ed with reluctance by the board, and E. 
M. Kelly, of Nashville, Tenn., first vice- 
president of the Federation, was selected 
to act as president for the unexpired term 
of Mr. Lingham. 

In advising Mr. Lingham of the accept- 
ance of his resignation, the board ex- 
pressed regret that it was necessary for 
him to resign, and expressed apprecia- 
tion of his splendid work in behalf of the 
milling industry while connected with the 
Federation. The support of the board 
was pledged to Mr. Lingham in his capac- 
ity as chief of the Milling Section. 

Mr. Kelly, the new president of the 
Federation, is president of the Liberty 
Mills Co., Nashville, Tenn. He has long 
been prominently identified with the work 
of the Millers’ National Federation, of 
which he was first vice-president. He is 
also president of the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association. During the past year he has 
rendered conspicuous services to the en- 
tire milling industry through his work as 
chairman of Milling Division No. 2. The 
Federation is exceedingly fortunate in 
having had as Mr. Lingham’s logical suc- 
cessor a man whose sound judgment, long 
experience and wide range of friendships 
make him so admirably fitted for the 
duties of his new office. 





New Package Differentials 

Owing to the change in prices of flour 
packages, the following new differentials 
have been promulgated, to become effective 
July 17, 1918, by the United States Food 
Administration, Milling Section, Cereals 
Division: 

BASIS 98-LB, COTTON 


196-lb wood 20c over basis 
98-lb wood 60c over basis 
140-lb jute same as basis 
98-lb jute 5c over basis (2 to bbl) 
96-lb cotton 20c under basis (2 to bbl) 
49-lb cotton 20c over basis (4 to bbl) 
48-lb cotton same as basis (4 to bbl) 
24%-lb cotton 40c over basis (8 to bbl) 
24-lb cotton 20c over basis (8 to bbl) 
12%-lb cotton 60c over basis (16 to bbl) 
12-lb cotton 40c over basis (16 to bbl) 
10-Ib cotton $1 over basis (20 to bbl) 
8-lb cotton 70c over basis (24 to bbl) 
7-lb cotton $1.05 over basis (28 to bbl) 
6-lb cotton 85c over basis (32 to bbl) 
5-lb cotton $1.50 over basis (40 to bbl) 
3%-lb cotton $1.60 over basis (56 to bbl) 
3-lb cotton $1.40 over basis (64 to bbl) 
2-lb cotton $1.90 over basis (96 to bbl) 
49-lb paper 20c under basis (4 to bbl) 
48-lb paper 40c under basis (4 to bbl) 
24%-lb paper 10c under basis (8 to bbl) 
24-lb paper 30c under basis (8 to bbl) 
12%-lb paper 5c over basis (16 to bbl) 
12-lb paper 15c under basis (16 to bbl) 
10-lb paper 35c over basis (20 to bbl) 
8-lb paper 5c over basis (24 to bbl) 
7-lb paper 30c over basis (28 to bbl) 
6-lb paper 20c over basis (32 to bbl) 
5-lb paper 65c over basis (40 to bbl) 
3%-lb paper 65c over basis (56 to bbb 
8-1b paper 55c over basis (64 to bbl) 
2-lb paper $1 over basis (96 to bbl) 
Outside jute or cotton envelopes, 60c per bbi 
additional. Outside paper envelopes 35c 
per bbl additional. 


Where contract is based on the follow- 
ing named sacks, and sacks are furnished 
by the buyer, the following reduction in 
prices shall be made: 98-lb cotton or 
140-Ib jute sacks, 40c. 

Where flour is sold in bulk, and pack- 
ages furnished by the buyer, the invoice 
prices shall be arrived at in the following 
manner: 

Add to bulk price 7% per cent of the 
per barrel cost of the size of packages in 
which the flour is to be shipped. 

Where flour is sold in bulk and the flour 
is shipped in mill sacks, the mill shall add 
to bulk price the ruling price for 98’s cot- 
ton, and thereupon apply the above differ- 
entials to such packages as are actually 
shipped. 

Seller or buyer may not have the option 
of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either has been specified at time of 
sale, unless both parties agree to these 
changes at time of shipment. 





Japan exported a large quantity of 
flour, made from Manchurian wheat, into 
the Philippine Islands in 1917. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 89,300 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 13) was 280,495 bbls, against 
188,305 in 1917, 340,345 in 1916, and 240,- 
850 in 1915. 

* #* 

A steady inquiry for wheat flour is re- 

rted from all sections. Many millers, 

owever, are practically out of the mar- 
ket, owing to limited supplies of wheat. 
These do not anticipate doing much until 
the new spring crop begins moving. It 
is out of the question, Minneapolis millers 
say, to figure on hard winter wheat, owing 
to the high premiums prevailing at Kan- 
sas City. Mills are still restricted to 70 
per cent of their average for the last 
three years, so cannot accept business of- 
fered them. 

The trade, as it becomes acquainted 
with barley flour milled under the new 
55 per cent extraction standard, is find- 
ing this a very acceptable substitute, and 
the demand for it is increasing. 

There is some indecision as to the 70 
per cent extraction for rye flour, and some 
millers feel that this ruling may yet be 
modified. They have ceased making a 
white rye flour, because in making this a 
quantity of dark flour is produced, and 
there is no demand for the latter. A 
light medium flour is being marketed in- 
stead, and a fair demand is noted for it. 

Corn flour at best is quiet. White corn 
flour is about the only grade salable at 
present. No one seems to want yellow. 
Temporarily, choice white milling corn is 
scarce. Millers requiring this variety 
have to depend largely on receipts from 
other markets. 

Oat flour is still in good request, as is 
also rice flour. Mills have about ground 
out their stocks of rice, and what little 
flour is left, they are offering only to less- 
than-carload buyers. 

Minneapolis flour quotations follow: 
standard 100 per cent wheat flour, $10.68 
@10.75 bbl; durum, $10.68@10.75; bar- 
ley. flour, $9.25@9.50; rice flour, $18; oat 
flour, $13,—in 98-lb cotton sacks. White 
rye flour is quoted nominally at $11.45 
bbl; medium, $10.15; dark, $7; white corn 
flour, $11.85; yellow corn flour, $9.70,— 
in 100-lb sacks. 

* 

There seems to be a little loosening up 
in the matter of supplies of wheat feeds; 
that is, jobbers claim to be getting more 
from city mills. Of course the quantity 
is small use of the light operation of 
mills, but even a small quantity is wel- 
come and is an improvement. With al- 
most half of the country mills idle tem- 
porarily, little relief can be looked for 
from that source. Those that are idle are 
down for want of wheat, but they are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
overhaul and get ready for the new crop. 

While prices asked by Minneapolis 
mills have been dropped to the limits in- 
dicated by the Food Administration, yet 
there is still a little business passing on 
the old basis. Some interior mills have 
old wheat on hand, with flour sold based 
on the old feed prices. They have to ask 
old prices and, while these are approxi- 
mately $10 ton over the new basis, yet 
there are buyers urgently in need of feed 
who are willing to pay price. 

It is expected that demand for mill- 
feed will continue keen after the mills 
begin operating on new wheat, especially 
if coarse grain values hold anywhere near 
their present level. Wheat feeds are con- 
sidered abnormally cheap, everything con- 
sidered. 

The larger Minneapolis mills claim to be 
sold , and to have nothing to offer 


except in mixed cars. For bran they ask 
$24.93@25.32 ton; standard middlings, 
$26.45@27.09; flour middlings, $25.80@ 
26.15; red dog, $25.90@26.71; barley feed, 
$31@35; rye middlings, $45@46; corn 
feed meal, $45,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, To these prices jobbers add 
$1 ton. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation July 16: 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, An- 
chor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


‘capacity of 47,425 bbls, show that in the’ 


week ending July 13 they made 38,411 
bbls of flour, against 169,395 in 1917. 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 973 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against none in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount 
of rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending July 13, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis mills and 6 interior mills in 
barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 











Pe 200 8,377 6,453 200 2,664 
Interior .... 789 395 10,090 ase vow 
Totals ... 989 8,772 16,543 200 2,664 


During the week ending: July 6, 3 Min- 
neapolis mills and 10 interior made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Mpls. ...... seee 315 14,071 700 1,439 
Interior ....11,995 2,996 2,026 ete ive 


Totals ...11,995 3,311 16,096 700 1,439 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 541,000 bus, a 
total decrease’ from the preceding week 
of 95,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 94,000 bus, and at Duluth 1,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, July 13, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 








Minneapolis ..... 538 610 1,448 1,040 998 
Duluth ......... 3 *75 922 114 632 


Totals ........ 541 
Duluth, b’d’d ... ... 


Totals. 6.5 svt 541 6585 2,417 1,154 1,639 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to July 13, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 71,893 102,884 154,815 102,698 








Duluth ....... *17,042 24,400 96,459 57,697 
Totals....... 88,935 127,284 251,274 160,395 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 79,279 12,616 1,895 
Totals 2.0000 - ssece 136,563 263,790 162,290 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 
to May 5, 1917. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 13, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis... 139 1,552 8,412 2,137 56,804 
578 


























Duluth....... *300 7,825 218 
Totals..... 144 1,862 16,237 2,355 6,382 

Duluth, b’d’d. ...  «.-. 582 15 56 
Totals...... ... «+++ 16,819 2,370 . 6,438 


*Includes Canadian. 
CORN MILL IN OPERATION 
The new corn mill of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. is now in operation. 
The mill started up last week, and a test 
run indicated a capacity exceeding 800 
bbls of corn meal and corn flour daily. 


Only corn meal is being made at present, 
but the company is installing another unit 
to make white corn flour. It will — 
facture a high quality of goods, comply- 
ing in all sanedie with the Food Admin- 
istration rules. 

Philip Steinmetz, for six years with the 
Quaker Oats Co., is in charge of the plant. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Frequent showers the last few days over 
most of the Northwest have improved 
crop prospects materially. Rain has 
fallen in western North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, and while too late to have much 
effect on early-sown wheat, yet it will pre- 
vent further damage and improve the out- 
look for late-sown wheat and other small 
grain. 

The field agent in Minnesota for the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, Department 
of Agriculture, summarizes the condition 
in this state as follows: 


“Taking the state as a whole, the pros- 


pects for a large wheat crop are very 
favorable. The condition July 1 was 97 
per cent, which indicates a probable pro- 
duction of 68,646,000 bus, compared with 
56,525,000, the final for 1917. Some parts 
of the state have been somewhat too dry, 
and local hailstorms did some damage. 
However, the crop is free from rust, and 
where headed, which is practically all over 
the state, the heads are large. Weather 
was ideal for filling. Timely rains in the 
northwestern part of the state have great- 
ly benefited the crop. Crop will be har- 
vested 10 days earlier than usual.” 

The field agent for South Dakota has 
the following to say: 

“The promise at this time for spring 
wheat is most excelle.t. The condition of 
the grain is such that we should hardly 
anticipate the misfortune of 1916, as the 
crop is about two weeks advanced. The 
indicated yield at this time is the greatest 
ever produced in South Dakota, exceed- 
ing even that of 1915.” 

The biggest damage from drouth seems 
to have occurred in the western third of 
North Dakota and in the northwestern 
section of the state. In the southern and 
southeastern portions of North Dakota, 
prospects are declared to be exceptionally 
favorable, according to field agents. 

A report was received on ’change early 
in the week that cutting of spring wheat 
had already begun in the southern part 
of South Dakota. 

The government report, based on the 
condition July 1, gives the probable yield 
of wheat in Minnesota at 68,545,000 bus, 
North Dakota 90,797,000, and South Da- 
kota 64,281,000. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN SHIPPERS MEET 


The recently organized Tri-State Coun- 
try Grain Shippers’ Association held its 
first annual convention in Minneapolis 
last week. The membership is made up 
largely of farmer and independent ele- 
vator owners and managers. John S. 
Pillsbury, vice-president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., welcomed the shippers to 
the city, and advised them to ship their 
grain to Minneapolis, as this market stood 
ready to bid the price up, if necessary, to 
get it. 

Discussing the cost of handling grain in 
a country elevator, C. A. agnuson, 
president of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, made it very plain that it was 
only through hedging operations that ele- 
vator companies in the past were able to 
declare dividends. With these abolished, 
it is now necessary for the country buyer 
to figure on a larger margin of profit. It 
costs approximately, Mr. Magnuson said, 
5.6c per bu to handle grain on the basis 
of the average country elevator’s annual 
business, without considering interest and 
insurance, and in order to insure a profit 
on the investment, a margin of 9c per bu 
ought to be allowed. In other words, the 
price that should be paid for grain at 
the country station should be 9c less than 
the Minneapolis price, minus the freight. 

Frank L. Carey, the northwestern rep- 
resentative of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, was another speaker. 
Mr. Carey outlined briefly the Adminis- 
tration’s plan for the marketing of the 
1918 crop. He touched upon the agita- 
tion for $2.40 wheat at all country sta- 
tions, and pointed out how impracticable 
such a provision as this would as, with 
varying freight rates, millers, not know- 
ing where their wheat would come from, 
could not possibly figure cost. In his 
opinion, Mr. Carey said, farmers general- 
ly were satisfied with the government’s 
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price. At the conclusion of his talk, the 
convention by a rising vote pledged the 
support of the association to the Grain 
Corporation. 

Dr. Charles J. Brand, of Washington, 
chief of the Bureau of Markets, explained 
in detail the new government grain stand- 
ards which become effective July 15. 
Among the important changes in the new 
standards are: reduction of the test 
weight on No. 1 hard spring wheat to 58 
lbs per bu; elimination to an extent of 
the term “inseparable matter”; more lati- 
tude in the admixture of other grains 
without lowering grade, and an increase 
of the maximum moisture allowed. 

The convention went on record as ap- 
proving a partial restoration of hedging 
privileges on wheat, or to allow trading 
in wheat on the same plan as applies to 





other grains. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., addressed the meet- 
ing on flour and feed handling under gov- 
ernment control, and stated that until 
Mr. Hoover’s return from Europe no spe- 
cific information as to the use of substi- 
tutes, milling rules, etc., could be ob- 
tained. 

A. E. Anderson, Cottonwood, Minn., 
was re-elected _president, and W. M. 
Jones, Grand Forks, N. D., Otto Nelson, 
Hills, Minn., and J. G. Brady, Aberdeen, 
S. D., vice-presidents. 


NONPARTISANS WOULD CONTROL ELEVATORS 


Minneapolis, naturally, is deeply inter- 
ested in the Nonpartisan League scheme 
to take over and operate the 2,200 grain 
elevators in North Dakota, since line com- 
panies in this city own probably half of 
the houses in question. 

The plan, which was advanced in the 
guise of a war measure, was to have the 
state Council of Defense take over all of 
the machinery for distributing of crops, 
and pay the owners 7 per cent rental on 
the physical valuation of the property. 
The net profits made above the 7 per cent 
were. to be prorated back to the customers 
of the elevators. Elevators operated in 
connection with mills were not to be af- 
fected under the plan. 

Of course, it is needless to say that the 
elevator companies will not stand idly by 
and see their property confiscated in this 
high-handed manner. Already plans are 
well under way to oppose the Nonpartisan 
League in putting its scheme into opera- 
tion. 

PROTEST AGAINST GRAIN RATES 


Action has been taken by the ‘grain 
trade at Minneapolis looking toward a 
possible readjustment in freight rates. 
The recent advance in rates, mentioned in 
this department a week ago, places Min- 
neapolis at a distinct disadvantage as 
compared with Duluth, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. The directors of the Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting 
last week, passed the following resolu- 
tion, which covers the situation in detail: 

Whereas, The horizontal advance of 25 
per cent in grain freight rates, made ef- 
fective June 25, 1918, and as result of 
general order No. 28 of the director gen- 
eral of railroads, has greatly disturbed 
the rate relationship as between terminal 
markets, such as Minneapolis, and the 
Chicago-Milwaukee markets; and 

Whereas, The required application of 
wheat rates to coarse grains results in 
an increase of 66% per cent in the coarse 
grain rates applying outbound from Min- 
neapolis; and 

Whereas, From southern Minnesota, 
southern North Dakota, all of South Da- 
kota and Montana, Chicago and Milwaukee 
will have a freight rate advantage over 
Minneapolis of from two to five cents 
per 100 lbs on coarse grains through the 
new rate relationship; and 

Whereas, It is against the interests of 
the producers in the territory just men- 
tioned that they should be limited to 
Milwaukee and Chicago as terminal mar- 
kets. That their interests will be bes! 
served by placing Minneapolis in a posi- 
tion of equality with Chicago and Mil- 
waukee in the competition for grain pro- 
duced in this territory; and 

Whereas, Unless modified by a oi 
ping-in-transit _privil at Minneapolis, 
this change in freight rate relationship 
will entirely prevent the Minneapolis 
grain market from competing with Mil- 
waukee and Chicago in territory just 
mentioned for coarse grain, compelling 
the producers in these sections to market 


(Continued on page 211.) 
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Approaching normal activity was sug- 
gested by this week’s milling operations 
in the Southwest, though a number of 
plants are still idle, due to delays in ob- 
taining shipment of machinery in instances 
where the overhauling and remodeling of 
mills is in progress and, in the northern 
and western section, to the later harvest 
and consequent delayed marketing of new 
wheat. Locally the week’s flour output 
compares not unfavorably with the same 
week in former years. 

The inquiry for flour is enormous, and 
some mills have booked their output for 
30 days and are now restricted to the 
sale of their output for each day. 
Others, disinclined to pay the exist- 
ing premium for wheat, report very 
modest bookings while awaiting further 
developments in the cash wheat market. 
The demand comes from over the entire 
eastern and central states territory, the 
bookings in the larger markets being very 
heavy, though lacking much of caring 
for all orders. 

It frequently happens that the buyer 
who is in the market for perhaps 5,000 
bbls has to be satisfied with 1,000. The 
exception to the broad, general inquiry is 
among the small merchant buyers in Mis- 
souri and other near-by territory, who find 
it inconvenient to buy full carloads of 
flour when they must also buy an equal 
amount of substitute products. Mixed 
cars, with the maximum proportion of 
feed, are wanted by this trade, where 
flour stocks are exhausted. 

Millers are hopeful that the decrease 
expected, but not realized, in the pre- 
mium paid, this week for hard wheat will 
develop next week, since the President’s 
veto of the bill providing for an increased 
minimum price removes the most power- 
ful incentive for maintaining a premium 
which this week amounted to 10@2Ic bu 
on the local market. The premium paid 
by interior mills has ruled materially less 
than in Kansas City, though radical ad- 
vance in bids to the farmer were recorded 
in some sections during the week. 

Depending on the selection of a rate 
hasing point, flour quotations center close- 
ly around $10.01@10.03 bbl, bulk, at Kan- 
sas City, which equals $10.61@10.63, in 
cotton 98-Ib sacks. 


SLOW DEMAND FOR CORN MEAL 


Corn millers report a rather quiet in- 
quiry for meal, in spite of the continued 
necessity for the sale of substitutes with 
wheat flour. White cream meal is quoted 
at $5.10@5.20 per 100 Ibs, in cotton sacks, 
and white pearl at $4.80@4.90. Although 
an exceptionally wide spread exists be- 
tween the price of white corn and mixed 
or yellow, there is practically no domes- 
tic inquiry for meal made from the last- 
named varieties, though scattered sales of 
sniall volume are reported to the Wheat 
Export Co., for shipment abroad. 

The demand for corn flour is extremely 
limited, mills asking around $5.80 per 100 
lbs, in cotton sacks, for white, while of- 
; rs are reported to be on a basis 50@60c 
ower, 


LARGE INQUIRY FOR FEEDS 


_The relatively low price of bran and 
Shorts, compared with other varieties of 
feed, has resulted in an enormous inquiry 
for the wheat feeds which, until now, has 
heen largely unsatisfied because of the 
linited operation of mills. Dry weather 


in the Southwest remains a factor, also, 
as pasturage is, below normal, and the 
local needs, together with the mixed-car 
trade, more than equal the output, round- 
lot offerings being lacking. 

The bulk price basis most generally 


used locally is $19.74 ton for bran, $20.99 
for mill-run, and $21.74 for shorts. Quo- 
tations for sacked feed show a slight vari- 
ance, depending on the size and cost of the 
bags used. Bran commonly is packed in 
50-in burlaps, sometimes in 52-in, while 
mill-run and shorts usually are put in 48- 
in burlaps, some mills using cotton sacks 
for shorts. 

One of the local mills is quoting bran in 
50-in burlaps at $25.18 ton, mill-run, in 
48-in, at $26.23, and shorts, in 48-in, at 
$26.98. The generally prevailing quota- 
tions, however, seem to be 20@30c ton 
higher on mill-run and shorts, while buy- 
ers would gladly book wheat feeds at 
@10 ton higher than the range quoted, if 
mills were permitted to ask such figures, 
as other kinds of feed are ruling very 
high. Corn bran is wanted at $38@40 ton, 
sacked, corn feed meal at $53@54, and 
hominy feed at $55.. Corn chop is quoted 
at $3.75@3.80 per 100-lb sack. 


THE CASH WHEAT MARKET 


Receipts of wheat in Kansas City this 
week were 2,168 carloads, or nearly 2,- 
500,000 bus, but were insufficient to pre- 
vent the excessive premium established 
last week for hard wheat being maintained 
until today, and exceeded on most days, 
when No. 1 and No. 2 dark wheat brought 
as high as $2.35. The premium main- 
tained on all grades of hard wheat ranged 
10@17c, while one car of No. 3 hard 
brought 21c over the established minimum 
for that grade. 

The demand came largely from mills in 
the North and East, it was said, locally 
grown wheat now taking care of the needs 
of most mills in the central states and the 
Southwest. Very little wheat has been ac- 
cumulated in local elevators, the cars be- 
ing handled for direct transfer to outgo- 
ing roads. 

Symptoms of market weakness were 
evident yesterday, and materialized to- 
day in declines of 3@6c bu, though hun- 
dreds of cars were carried.over for Mon- 
day’s market, to be added to the heavy 
offerings expected over Sunday. No. 1 
dark hard wheat sold today at a range 
of $2.27@2.30; No. 1 hard, $2.20@2.25; 
No. 2 dark hard, $2.25@2.29; No. 2 hard, 
2.20@2.25. 

Readjustment of premium to grade will 
be necessary beginning next Monday, 
when the revised federal wheat standards 
become effective. Owing to the less strict 
requirements as to moisture content and 
foreign matter, much of the wheat now 
graded No. 2 will be classed as No. 1 and, 
in a lesser proportion, No. 3 will become 
No. 2. However, the prices being paid 
for No. 1 and No. 2 wheat are so nearly 
identical that the change will have little 
effect at this time. 

Receipts of soft wheat, largely from 
near-by territory, were liberal this week, 
and at no time have the premiums over 
the established minimum been compar- 
able with those existing for hard wheat 
samples. More than 100 cars of No. 1 and 
No. 2 red sold today at $2.18@2.19, the 
first figure being the basic price for No. 
1 red, while that for No. 2 red is $2.15. 
At these prices the local market is on a 
shipping basis to St. Louis and other mar- 
kets to the east, and a d demand was 
reported for this variety of wheat, though 
many cars were carried over. ; 


MR. HOFFMAN RETURNS 


Emmett V. Hoffman, for the last sev- 
eral months assistant to James F. Bell, 
general chairman of the Milling Division, 
returned today from New York to take 
up his former duties as an executive of- 
ficer of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


MR. HUNT LEAVES KANSAS CITY 

A. J. Hunt, chairman of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Division prior to the closing 
of its offices here last week, will leave 
next Tuesday for Arkansas City, Kansas, 





where he will once more resume his duties 
as president of the New Era Milling Co. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Hunt, he will make 
the. trip’ by automobile. 


, IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


C. E. Edmonds, announcement of whose 
resignation as manager of the Pratt Mills 
ef the Kansas Flour Mills Co., to enlist 
in the tank corps of the national army, 
was made in these columns early in May, 
is now stationed at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, 
Pa., where he is a member of the 329th 
Battalion, Company C. Mr. Edmonds is 
enthusiastic over the training the mem- 





bers of this division of the army are under- 
going, the course including instruction in 
handling and firing rifles and guns, sig- 
naling by wigwagging, semaphore and 
buzzer, map-making, operation of gas en- 
gines and other branches now so essen- 
tial to the successful conduct of warfare; 
in fact he maintains that the Light Tank 
Corps will eventually prove the very cream 
of Uncle Sam’s army, and a most import- 
ant factor in the winning of the war for 
the allies. 


MILLING DIVISION OFFICE CLOSES 


The headquarters of the southwestern 
office of the Milling Division, Food Ad- 
ministration, in the New England Build- 
ing, Kansas City, has been formally 
closed, and the equipment turned over to 
the local office of the Grain Corporation. 


MILLERS’ CLUB MEETING 


Thirty-six members and guests attend- 
ed a dinner and meeting of the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club at the Mission Hills 
Country Club, Wednesday night. The 
meeting was largely devoted to a discus- 
sion of milling problems created by the 
new milling rules, with particular atten- 
tion to the situation engendered by the 
very sharp wheat premiums in this mar- 
ket. Features of the meeting were the 
election to membership of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Cororation, which is shortly to 
move its headquarters to Kansas City, and 
the pessing of an enthusiastic rising vote 
of thanks to A. J. Hunt, retiring chair- 
man of the Southwestern Milling Division. 


RECORD PRICE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


A new high price for a membership in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade was 
established this week, when C. S. Leach, 
vice-president and manager of the Lan- 
genberg Bros. Grain & Hay Co., which 
has opened offices in this market, deposited 
$10,000 with Secretary E. D. Bigelow, 
and asked that a new membership be 
created, as he was unable to purchase one 
of the outstanding 200 certificates. This 
is the first time in the history of the Board 
of Trade that existing memberships were 
not available at a price less than the figure 
at which additional memberships may be 
issued. 

Several months ago, when the full sig- 
nificance of the changed method of han- 
dling wheat became appreciated, member- 
ships changed hands at about one-half the 
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present valuation, but with the return of 
normal conditions the price quickly ad- 
vanced to $9,500, and members will vote 
next week on an amendment to the rules 
of the exchange which, if adopted, will 
— that additional memberships shall 
ye issued only on payment of $15,000. 


LABOR IS UNSETTLED 


Workmen in Kansas City elevators 
made demands upon elevator operators 
this week for substantial advances in 
wages, and with some exceptions they were 
granted. Ordinary laborers in elevators 
are to receive 50c per hour under the new 
scale, and other classes 55 and up to 621,c, 
with 50 per cent additional for overtime, 
and double pay for holidays and Sundays. 

At about the same time, men employed 
at the larger group of flour mills pre- 
sented demands for increases in pay avy- 
eraging about $1 a day. Mill wages are 
now 50c¢ per hour for packers, basis an 
eight-hour day, with other mill help in 
proportion. 


MR. HOYLAND JOINS FLOUR TRADE 


George W. Hoyland, since last Septem- 
ber executive manager of the southwest- 
ern office of the Milling Division, United 
States Food Administration, announced 
last week, following the official closing of 
the Milling Division offices here, that he 
would engage in the flour trade in Kansas 
City. The style of the new concern will 
be George W. Hoyland & Co., and asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hoyland will be strong 
people connected with milling in the 
Southwest. The company will do a gen- 
eral business in flour, buying from mills 
and selling throughout the country, with 
especial attention to the bakery trade. 

Mr. Hoyland before his connection with 
the Food Administration was general 
salesman for the New Era Milling Co. 
Arkansas City, Kan. He was drafted 
from that position by Mr. Hunt, milling 
chairman for the Southwest, because of 
his marked ability and because, from long 
association with him, Mr. Hunt felt a 
confidence and reliance in him which, re- 
sults proved, contributed much to the 
fine working organization of the milling 
division office here. Mr. Hoyland’s jus- 
tice, fairness and tact made his scores of 
friends among millers in the Southwest, 
while the experience which he gained will 
doubtless form a substantial asset for the 
new flour concern. 


CITARLES A, GREENLEE IN FRANCE 


A personal letter from Charles A. 
Greenlee, secretary of the Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, tells of 
his safe arrival in France late in June. 
At that time he was still at a French port 
of debarkation, but under orders and 
awaiting his military permits before be- 
ginning active service for the American 
Y. M. C. A. Mr. Greenlee’s permanent 
address while in France,-where he will re- 
main for not less than a year, is in care 
the American Y. M. C., A., Paris. 


BRAN WITH RYE ON THE SIDE 


While visiting his old home in western 
New York a prominent southwestern mill- 
er spent a day with a boyhood friend who 
is a farmer. When his friend mentioned 
the very high cost of feedstuffs the miller 
suggested that he should be able to buy 
wheat feeds at a reasonable price, as deal- 
ers were obligated to respect the maxi- 
mum figures established by the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

It developed that the dealer who sold 
the feed to the farmer had charged no 


‘more than the proper price for wheat 


bran, but in order to buy the bran, the 
farmer was compelled to pay an almost 
fabulous figure for an equal quantity of 
rye shorts, the price of which was not sub- 
ject to federal restriction. 


GRAIN MEN ARE HAPPY AND BUSY 


The gloom which settled over the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last fall, when 
the government took over the handling 
of the wheat crop as a part of its food 
conservation programme, has been dissi- 
pated. Almost simultaneous with the re- 
moval of the restrictions affecting the 
handling of wheat, the new-crop move- 
ment started with a rush which threatens 
to establish a new record for the month 
of July. The grain men are busy. 

The adoption on July 8 of a new sched- 
ule of commission charges for handling 
consignments and orders, under which 1 
per cent of the purchase pricé of wheat 
and, with certain minimums and maxj- 
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mums, of rye, corn, oats, Kafir and bar- 
ley, became effective, is another factor 
that promises to add materially to the 
profits that should follow a gaunt season, 
and the optimistic spirit in evidence 
around the grain exchange has had a 
marked effect in boosting the price of 
memberships. 

Two memberships in the Board of Trade 
are now posted for transfer at a price said 
to be $9,500 each, including the $500 trans- 
fer fee on each. The grain men are happy. 


NOTES 


A. W. Witt, of the Domestic Milling 
Products Co., returned early this week 
from a three weeks’ trip among the east- 
ern markets. 

A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the List- 
mann Mills of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., spent the early part 
of the week at the company’s headquarters 
here. 

R. T. Miles, formerly chief grain in- 
spector at Galveston, and more recently 
federal grain supervisor at Toledo, has 
been appointed to a similar position in 
charge of the Kansas City district. He 
succeeds C. B. Barron, who becomes fed- 
eral supervisor in the St. Louis district. 

R. E. Kidder, of the R. E. Kidder Flour 
Mills, who returned last week from his 
annual vacation in New Hampshire, re- 
ported that disagreeably cold weather in- 
terfered with the most complete enjoy- 
ment of the trip, heavy frosts having been 
experienced in New Hampshire while he 
was there. 

W. W. Marshall, of the Kimball Mill- 

’ ing Co., W. L. Eastlake, of the Atlas Ce- 
real Co., J. W. Blair, of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas, and J. W. Crav- 
er, of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., will leave tonight for Chi- 
cago, where they will attend a conference 
on Monday between corn millers and Mr. 
Stream. 

The Hunter Mill Co., which recently 
bought the 150-bbl mill property of the 
Hunter (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., re- 
ports that it now has the plant in opera- 
tion, and plans soon to make a material 
increase in its capacity. A. R. Hacker, 
formerly of Enid, Okla., and E. A. Mow- 
ery, president of the Hutchinson (Kan- 
sas) Grain Co. are principals in the 
Hunter Mill Co. 





WICHITA 

Receipts of wheat were heavy this week, 
most of the arrivals showing excellent 
quality, but mainly being applied on-con- 
tracts or forwarded to other destinations, 
as local mills a to pay 
the premium over the basic price that is 
being obtained at the Missouri River mar- 
kets. Few samples changed hands on the 
trading floor of the local Board of Trade. 

Agitation over the proposed increase in 
the price of wheat doubtless has caused 
many farmers to hold back their grain, 
but now that the bill has been passed by 
Congress and vetoed by the President, 
very heavy marketing will result at once. 

Millers report a broad inquiry for flour, 
and would experience no trouble disposing 
of several times their output for a 30- 
day period, if permitted to do so. Feed 
also is in strong request. 


NOTES 


Growing corn was materially benefited 
by two light rains during the past week 
and, in this section of the state, will re- 
quire only another rain or two to insure 
a crop. 

The second “Daylight Mill” of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. will be ready for 
operation about Aug. 1, when the com- 
pany’s daily capacity will be increased 
to 2,500 bbls. This makes the mill the 
largest single unit in Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City. 





Airplane Mail Service 

Wasutncron, D. C., July 13.—Airplane 
mail was carried from Washington to 
New York during the past week in two 
hours and a half, including the stop at 
Philadelphia. The fastest train time be- 
tween these two cities has been five hours. 

The average rate of speed for the en- 
tire Washington-New York trip was over 
90 miles per hour. The speed between 
Philadelphia and New York was 108 miles 


hour. 
ur Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 
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The week ending Saturday, July 13, was 
the first period in several months that the 
Chicago mills failed to produce a barrel 
of flour, this in comparison with 8,250 
bbls, or 11 per cent, last week, 22,750, or 
86 per cent, in 1917, and 21,750, or 80 
per cent, in 1916. 

Regardless of the maximum price set 
on wheat and flour by the Food Adminis- 
tration, quotations prevailing on flour at 
the present time are about as irregular as 
during pre-war times. Southwestern mills 
are quoting all the way from $10.27, which 
is the maximum bulk price, Chicago, to 
$11.10, jute, and there ae been sales at 
these quotations. All are subject to 30 
days’ shipment. Chicago mills are mak- 
ing quotations in a rather limited way, 
especially on hard winter wheat flour. 

There has been but very little new-crop 
flour sold. Millers are not as anxious to 
sell, as are the buyers to enter into con- 
tracts. Spring wheat mills, mainly those 
that have established brands in this mar- 
ket, advanced their quotations fully $1 
bbl this week. Pillsbury’s Best is quoted 
today at $11.72, Ceresota at $11.79, Gold 
Medal at $11.74, in 98-lb cottons, and a 
Kansas City patent at $10.79, in 14-bbl, 
cotton. These sales are based on less than 
car lots, delivered in Chicago, net cash. 
Minneapolis mills seemed to be able to 
offer more flour than of late. 

Some of the trade cannot understand 
why it is that buyers are so keen for new 
southwestern flour, yet are not in the 
market for soft wheat flour, which is very 
plentiful and quite low in price. It is 
possible to purchase southern Illinios, 
Missouri, and Indiana patents at $10, bulk, 
Chicago. Cracker manufacturers, accord- 
ing to their advice to mills in Chicago, are 
not in want of flour to any extent. 


BARLEY FLOUR WELL LIKED 


Barley flour that is being made under 
the new regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration is coming into this market in a 
very satisfactory way. Although the new 
regulations require a greater amount of 
grain to produce a barrel of flour, yet the 

rice has not advanced as much as had 

anticipated. The new flour is white, 
and gives far better satisfaction than the 
mixed grades that were so plentiful here 
a few weeks ago. A nominal quotation to- 
day is on the-basis of $9 in 98-lb cottons. 
Some of the old-style flour is obtainable 
at $8.25@8.75. 


CORN MILLERS UNDER CONTROL SOON 


New regulations from the Grain De- 
partment of the Food Administration are 
—ee shortly which will affect the corn 
millers. These rules will be similar to 
those of the wheat millers, a price being 
fixed to cover the cost of manufacturing, 
profits and selling of products. A meet- 
ing of corn millers was held a few days 
ago, to formulate a set of rules to pre- 
sent to the Food Administration for con- 
sideration. 


MILLING DIVISION DISCONTINUED 


A letter has been addressed by B. A. 
Eckhart, chairman of the Chicago milling 
division of the Food Administration, to 
all millers in this division, setting forth 


that it is no longer n for mills to 
forward reports to the Chicago office and, 
from this time on, they will make their 


reports in accordance with instructions 


po 
from other divisions of the Food Adminis- . 


tration. 


The letter adds: “It is a pleasure at 


this time to acknowledge the cheerful co- 


operation and patriotic attitude of the 
mills during a most trying period. The 
willingness of the mills to do their part 
promptly and voluntarily has been grat- 
ifying beyond measure.” The office will 
be discontinued July 31. 


RYE FLOUR SLOW OF SALE 


One reason attributed to the light in- 
quiry for rye flour in this market is that 
many bakers, especially of the smaller 
class, are putting out a loaf of bread, 
branded as made of rye, while as a mat- 
ter of fact the principal ingredients are 
barley and wheat flour, and a very lim- 
ited amount of rye. Those partial to 
rye flour have noticed the difference in 

uality in most of the rye bread sold in 

hicago, with the exception of that com- 

ing from bakers who have built up a 
reputation for the quality of their rye 
loaves. 


NOTES 


C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, has been taking a two weeks’ 
vacation on the northern lakes. 


An effort is being made by the corn 
millers to resume trading in white corn 
futures on the Boa-d of Trade. 


Samples of new barley from [Illinois 
were shown here this week. The 
badly stained, although testing 45 Ibs. 


Paul B. Eckhart, son of John W. Eck- 
hart, leading flour merchants, Chicago, 
left today for Camp Jackson, Columbia, 
S. C. 

The Board of Trade took a recess of 
five minutes at 11:30 Saturday out of re- 
spect for the French Republic. Appro- 
priate resolutions were adopted. 


E. Shackell, formerly connected with 
mills in Milwaukee and later a travelling 
salesman who enlisted April 1, is now sta- 
tioned at Camp Witley, Currey, England, 
and holds the office of corporal. 

The spring wheat crop in Illinois, as 
given by the government report, is 3,420,- 
000 bus, against none last year. Condi- 
tion July 1 was 95. Rye crop, 1,007,000 
bus, compared with 786,000 last year. 


W. T. Converse, Rockford, Ill., who has 
been representing mills in the sale of flour 
in this territory for some time, has taken 
the account of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, for northern Illinois. 


There are said to be no heavy specula- 
tive lines in corn or oats to be liquidated. 
The restricting of trading to 200,000 bus 
by individuals prevents the accumulation 
of large lines on either side of the mar- 
ket. 

Harry J. Owen, who was sales-man- 
ager of the Bulte Mills of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., is now a major, and per- 
manently connected with the quartermast- 
er’s department in the forage division, 
Chicago. 

A. L, Goetzmann, secretary and man- 
ager of the Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., attended a meeting of the Federa- 
tion directors held here on Thursday, com- 
ing here from Kansas City, where he had 
been on a business trip. 


Lee M. Powell, manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in Chi- 
cago today on business, stated that a wire 
had been received from Major Walter 
Stern to the effect that he has recom- 
mended for over-sea duty. 

Emmett V. Hoffman, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, who has 
been in New York for several weeks, co- 
operating with the Food Administration 
Milling Division, passed through Chicago, 
Friday, on his way home. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
while in town, Saturday, stated that he 
was of the opinion that the eastern mar- 
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kets, especially the New England states, 
are shorter of flour than is this section. 

Orders have been issued by the regional 
directors of western railroads to load all 

rain cars to capacity, and eliminate de- 
ay in making up trains and moving grain 
to market. A few of the smaller rail- 
roads are giving wheat the preference 
over other grains. 

Heavy realizing by the largest holders 
of corn futures after an advance of 101 
@11%c brought about a sharp reaction 
Friday. and Saturday, but the close wa, 
7@7¥,c higher for the week, while oats 
gained only %@lc. The country is con- 
signing corn and oats. 

G. W. Malcolm, representative of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, in its Kansas City office, 
and formerly Chicago manager, was here 
Wednesday, on his way to Illinois and 
near-by territory, to renew acquaintances 
and talk over conditions. 

A rather amusing incident is cited in 
Chicago, wherein a truckster for one of 
the wholesale flour houses, is having his 
innings as regards his employer. Both 
were recently drafted, and are stationed 
at Camp Grant. The employer is a private, 
and the truckster is a corporal. 

Commission houses have agreed on a 
new schedule of commission rates for grain 
futures. It is proposed to advance com- 
missions to non-members $2.50, making 
them $10 for 5,000 bus, $5 to members 
and $6 for joint-account trades, the rate 
on 1,000-bu lots to remain as at present, 
Yc, or $2.50. 

New wheat is showing exceptionally finc 
quality, with a low moisture test, rang- 
ing from 9.50 to 11.40 per cent. A car of 
fancy No. 1 hard, testing 621, lbs, sold 
to a seed house at $2.36. The movement 
has been light, and millers have not been 
able to get enough to enable them to 
operate to any extent. 

July has seldom been a month of heavy 
marketing of new wheat. In the first half 
of July last year Chicago received 670 
cars, and for the month 930. In 1916 to- 
tal receipts in July were 3,120 cars, and 
in 1915 4,890. The record was made in 
1914, when 21,100 cars were received, the 
harvest being early that year and the crop 
unusually dry. ° 


Representatives of the Chicago grain 
trade met with those of ,the Bureau of 
Markets here Friday afternoon, July 12. 
They discussed ways and means of sc- 
curing uniformity in the inspection of 
corn. Complaint has been made of late 
at the irregularity of the inspection, as 
corn shipped from one market has missed 
grade in another. 

The quantity of millfeed being offered 
by Chicago mills is very limited, owing to 
the light production of grain products. 
Mills have made a few sales during the 
week based on their operations begin- 
ning Monday, for shipment within the 
next 30 days. The current price on bran 
today is $27.10, and standard middlings 
$29.10, in 100-Ib sacks. 


Farmers in Illinois and parts of Mis- 
souri sold wheat freely on Saturday, pur- 
chases at Chicago for car lots to arrive 
aggregating over 75,000 bus. Prices were 
1@2c lower. Bids for five days’ ship- 
ment were $2.31 for No. 1 hard winter, 
with 3 and 7c less for No. 2 and No. 3 
grades, respectively. Thirty-day ship 
ment bids: No. 1 red and No. 1 hard, 
$2.27; No. 2, $2.24; No. 3, $2.23. 


Among visitors in Chicago last weck 
were John W. Cain, sales-manager Mid 
land Milling Co. Kansas City; W. Hi. 
Burtt, Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; 
Chauncy Abbott, Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb; Henry M. Allen, Al- 
len & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; T. S. Blisli, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; William 
G. Crocker, Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis; D. E. Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


White corn is so scarce that millers, 
both domestic and Canadian, find it hard 
to supply their requirements of good mill- 
ing grain. There is plenty of sample 
grade that is not good enough to mill sat- 
isfactorily. No. 2 white sold up to $2.1), 
with No. 3 at $2.10, in Chicago. On Fri- 
day a Chicago house sold 10,000 bus No. 3 
white in Omaha at $1.98 there. Sample 
grade white here sold up to $1.50, an ad- 
vance of 20@30c within a few weeks, and 
the July delivery has advanced over 25¢ 
from the recent low point. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee., Wis., July 13.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
nothing this week. Last week, mills with 
the same capacity turned out 500 bbls, or 
b per cent; a year ago, mills with a ca- 
pacity of 12,000, turned out 11,000, or 
92 per cent. The rye flour production 
for the week was 2,500 bbls, compared with 
2,000 last week and nothing last year. 

The flour situation here is still unsettled. 
Local mills are not making quotations, as 
they are not operating, and expect to be 
down for two or three weeks. Outside 
mills are asking $10.95 for 100 per cent 
patent in cotton. Trade is quiet. While 
stocks are light, they appear ample at the 
moment to supply the wants of all. Bak- 
ers and the grocery trade bought sparing- 
ly this week. 

‘The demand for rye flour is only fair. 
Most buyers and bakers have fair sup- 
plies. Mills are operating light and filling 
old orders. “Business is expected to be 
light until new crop moves. Some inter- 
ior mills report fair demand and operat- 
ing full capacity on old business. Prices 
quoted were $10@11.25 for pure in cotton, 
and $8.75@9.25 for dark in cotton. In- 
quiry was light from the East and South- 
west, 

There was a fair demand for barley 
flour, and prices advanced 15c, Outside 
mills have moderate stocks, and the trade 
is taking kindly to this substitute. Prices 
were quoted at $8.85, cotton. 

There is no business being done in south- 
western patents. Jobbers are cleaned up, 
and offerings have been very light. 

There was a good demand,for corn flour, 
and local mills are operating to capacity. 
The sharp advance in white corn was the 
cause Of the upturn in flour prices, and 
mills are quoting $10.50@11 in cotton. 

Demand for oat flour continues good; 
prices were advanced 20c to $12.60, cotton. 
Mills have small stocks on hand. Eastern 
demand continues good, but demand lo- 
cally has fallen off. 

Wheat feeds were in good demand, and 
shippers were able to obtain a car or two 
from outside mills on the new basis. Ship- 
pers have cleaned up on all old stocks, 
and are now working on the new basis of 
prices and rates. Local mills have made 
no prices thus far. Demand for hominy 
feed continues brisk from all sources, lo- 
cal mills are sold out and prices are 
quoted by shippers at $56@57 per ton in 
100-lb sacks. There was a fair demand 
for rye feed, but offerings were light. 
The state trade was fair in small lots. 
Most of the country dealers are out of 
the market, and expect to buy sparingly 
= the new crop. Screenings continue 
SIOW. 

THE CROP OUTLOOK 


The Wisconsin crop report this week 
shows that nearly all sections of the state 
had good rains, Wheat, barley, rye and 
oats made favorable development; corn 
improved, but is backward on account of 
cool weather and the preceding dry spell. 
Rye is ready for harvest in some locali- 
ties. The condition of spring wheat con- 
tinues well up to normal, on July 1 it be- 
ing reported at 95 per cent, compared to 
96 on June 1 and 93 on July 1 last year. 
The probable production is now placed at 
3,095,000 bus. The severe loss from win- 
ter-killing and the leaving of many fields 
for harvest with only a partial stand will 
make the winter wheat crop in Wisconsin 
very small this year, the probable pro- 
duction, based upon July 1 condition of 
75 per cent being placed at 1,093,000 bus. 
The condition of rye on July 1 is placed 
at 85 per cent, compared with 85 on June 
1; probable production 7,061,000 bus. 


* ” 


According to F. H. Foy, manager of 
the Milwaukee branch of the American 
Malting Co., erroneous reports from the 
Kast that the company intended to liqui- 
date before prohibition legislation pro- 
gresses to an absolute point may have aris- 
en from the fact that two of the com- 
pany’s plants recently were disposed of. 
One of these in Milwaukee, was purchased 
by the Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., and 
is being converted into a flour mill. The 
other sale was that of an obsolete plant 
in Chicago, The company still owns and 
Operates one of its principal houses in 
Milwaukee, Other plants are located in 
Watertown, Wis., Chicago, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥., and Hamilton, Ohio. 

H. N. Wirson, 
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One of the things which is puzzling: to 
the trade is the wide diversity of flour 
prices, which are supposed to be based 
upon a wheat market which is practically 
fixed. It is quite simple to take the price 
of wheat per bushel, niultiply by the spe- 
cified quantity from which a barrel of 
flour may be made, add to it the milling 
toll plus the freight, and arrive at the 
price at which flour should be quoted in 
New York, but when there is a range in 
the net prices quoted of 40c bbl it is not 
extraordinary that flour buyers are in a 
quandary. 

In other words, some mills are quoting 
around $11.66 and other $11.22, jute, net, 
New York. Unless those quoting the 
higher price are paying a premium for 
wheat and adding this premium to the 
selling price, which is not permissible ac- 
cording to the present milling rules, it is 
difficult to see any reason for this dif- 
ference in price. 

The delay in obtaining shipping per- 
mits is a source of great annoyance to 
the trade, and is causing no end of trouble. 
There are many instances wherein it has 
taken 10 days to get these, and some 
wherein it has taken two weeks. In the 
meantime, flour is held at the mills and 
what is thought to be an unnecessary de- 
lay caused in its delivery to destination. 

It has been intimated that there is a 
strong possibility of the free lighterage 
privilege being reinstated. Should this 
be done, many of the present trade trou- 
bles would be obviated, and as it is the 
simplest method of handling the distribu- 
tion of flour in a large pease | located 
market like New York it is hoped that the 
mistake of cutting off this service will be 
rectified. " 

Feed is in the same uncertain position 
as flour. Everybody connected with or 
interested in it is waiting. Farmers are 
waiting to find out the definite price of 
wheat, millers are waiting for farmers to 
offer wheat, and buyers are waiting for 
mills to offer feed. 

The volume of flour business during the 
week did not reach anywhere near the 
figures that the trade believed early crop 
sales would reach. This was not because 
buyers were not ready to take on big lines, 
but because mills made very light offer- 
ings; in fact, only a few made any at all. 

he flour substitute market is quiet, 
though there is some slight increase in 
demand for better grades of corn prod- 
ucts. This has doubtless developed through 
the shortage of flour, and the desire of 
those engaged in its sale to handle some- 
thing pending the time when flour will 
become more plentiful. 

War quality spring wheat flours were 
quoted at $11@11.50, and Kansas at $11.23 
@11.75, jute, with winters on the same 
basis. 

Rye flour was in light demand, and in 


‘ample supply. Quotations were $10@11, 


jute. 

. Yellow granulated corn meal was quot- 
ed at $4.90@5, white at $5.80@5.90, and 
corn flour at $5.40@6 per 100 lbs, in cot- 
ton sacks. 

The old variety of barley flour was 
quoted at $7.90@9, and the improved va- 
riety at $9.75@10.25, in cotton sacks, but 
there was a very limited demand for both. 

Rice flour was in fair demand at 9% 
@1014¢ per Ib. 


' PRICES AND PROFITS 


With regard to profits on cereals other 
than flour, the raw product of which is 
controlled and naturally shows an almost 
entire lack of price fluctuation, nearly all 
those engaged in the distribution of flour 
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feel that, so long as they are forced to 
sell flour substitutes, the raw material 
of which is not controlled, they should not 
be compelled by the Federal Food Board 
to face a large loss resulting from price 
fluctuations and at the same time have 
their profits limited. 

It is pointed out that when the trade 
agreed to operate on the present schedule 
of flour profits the conditions were differ- 
ent than they are now, and it is contend- 
ed that, the conditions having changed so 
radically, the schedule of profits should 
be changed so as to conform to those 
now existing. 

Elimination of lighterage privileges, the 
institution of sight draft terms, increased 
storage and trucking charges, and many 
other things, have increased the cost of 
doing business, in consequence of which 
it is not now possible to operate on the 
basis of profits agreed upon before these 
changes took place, and earn even a fair 
return on the capital invested. 

It has been sugaseted that, instead of 
an absolutely fixed profit per barrel, there 
should be substituted a graduated per- 
centage basis of profits covering car lot, 
less than car lot and jobbing business. 
For example, if the first branch of the 
business was to operate on a basis of 3 
per cent, the second at 5 and the third 
at 8, figured on, say, $11 flour, it would 
mean that those in the first branch would 
get 33c, the second 66c, and the third 88c, 
bbl profit, which is held as not excessive. 
The great advantage of a percentage basis 
is that it is flexible rather than fixed. 


REPORTS ON EXCESS PROFITS 


The Federal Food Administration has 
had posted on the Produce Exchange, and 
is sending to every wholesale flour dealer 
and jobber in the city, a notice in part as 
follows: “The Food Administration has 
imposed moderate penalties on a few flour 
dealers who have made margins of profit 
on flour in excess of those permitted by 
the Administration. The Federal Food 
Board has information, as yet unused, as 
to similar violations by other dealers. 

“It has no desire to take action unless 
compelled thereto. The Administration, 
accordingly, suggests that each dealer in 
flour and flour substitutes who, whether 
through ignorance or intention, has ex- 
ceded the permitted margins, report with- 
out delay to the Federal Food Board the 
fact of such overcharges. In case such 
report is made voluntarily without de- 
lay, and the dealer offers appropriate res- 
titution, the Federal Food Board will not 
be inclined to take further action.” 


NOTES 

T. Morgan’ Bowen, manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo, 
was on ’change last Thursday. 

P. Lenane & Bro., New York whole- 
sale feed dealers, were fined $1,734 for 
taking excessive profits.on bran, which 
amount went to the Red Cross. 

Jacob Rosenberg, a member of the Pro- 
duce Exchange, who was before the Fed- 
eral Food Board some time ago on a 
charge of making excessive profits in flour 
sales, had his license suspended for 60 
days and was ordered to return all over- 
charges made by him since Jan. 1. 

Several members of the New York flour 
trade have been summoned before the 
Federal Food Board to show cause why 
their licenses should not be revoked for 
not supplying quexterty reports of their 
transactions. Some of them claim that 
they have received the blanks irregularly, 
and others that they have never recived 
them at all. 


M. H. Green, in charge of the Salt Lake 
City office of the Grain Corporation, has 
issued instructions that farmers shall han- 
dle grain wherever possible in bulk, in- 
stead of following the practice, common 
in the intermountain states, of sacking it. 
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He denounces the use of sacks as extrava- 
gant, useless and wasteful, and urges the 
farmers to put their wagon boxes in shape 
for wheat hauling, so that the sacks may 
be available for other and more necessary 
purposes, 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimorg, Mp., July 13.—Flour was in 
active demand, and a large business was 
done on the quiet. New hard winter led 
in the trading, selling up to $11.40, if not 
$11.50, cotton, which would appear to be 
in excess of regulations. New soft winter 
also came out more freely, but quickly 
dropped to a discount, going moderately 
at $10.45@10.55, bulk, and up to $11.25, 
wood, Spring was not in the running, 
northwestern mills claiming they could 
not pay the premium on southwestern 
wheat and sell flour at the maximum, 
though they were happy in the thought of 
soon having their innings. 

Sales for the week aggregated some- 
thing less than 50,000 bbls, but how much 
less is problematical and must be left to 
conjecture or surmise, as there is no way 
of ascertaining the exact amount. Per- 
haps three-fourths of the buying was done 
at the maximum or regardless of price, for 
the sake of getting something on the road 
and remaining in business, while the other 
fourth apparently represented the book- 
ings of those who are averse to stocking 
up at the top with the world full of wheat. 
Some mills insisted on sight draft terms, 
or at least interest on sales from date of 
shipment to payment of draft. 

Substitutes were strong, but inactive. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: rice 
flour, $9@10 bbl; barley flour, $8.50@ 
9.50; corn flour, $5.35@5.85 per 100 lbs; 
white corn meal, $4.60@5.10. 

City mills ran about half-time, and 
found trade spasmodic and irregular. 
They exhibited their first new flour on 
*change, which the experts pronounced 
very fine and unusually dry for the sea- 
son. Quotations unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 70,870 
bbls; destined for export, 54,810. 


NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week were 
30,519 bus oats. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 31; number now in port, 53. 

E. Allan Sauerwein, Jr., attorney, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Visitors were E. C. Merton, manager 
N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, 
and Peter F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & 
Co., flour, New York. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to July 13, 1918, 445,178 bus; year 
ago, 558,389. Range of prices this week, 
$1.75@2.05; last year, $1.87@1.95. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to July 13, 110,031 bus; same 
time last year, 1,888. Range of prices this 
week, $2@2.38; last year, $1.60@2.09. 

One of the largest and shrewdest buy- 
ers in the local market is holding off with 
the expectation of buying new soft winter 
flour shortly, when the rush to sell is on, 
at $10, bulk. 

William M. Smith, United States- Bu- 
reau of Markets, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
transferred to Philadelphia. Mr. Smith 
is a Baltimorean and an old flour man in 
point of service. 

Lee Gallaher has been appointed gov- 
ernment grain supervisor of the sixth dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
succeeding V. L. Nigh, who recently re- 
signed to go to Argentina, 

J. A. Peterson, superintendent Port 
Covington elevator of the Western Mary- 
land Railway, will also have charge of 
the Baltimore & Ohio elevators at this 
point, by order A. W. Thompson, local 
federal director. ; 

Lewis S. Tyler, local manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., who has been incapaci- 
tated for business since May by a nervous 
breakdown, is now building up in Rhode 
Island and hopes to be able to return to 
his office by Sept. 1. 

J. Frank Ryley, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., Fleer exporters, and Miss Jessamine 
A. Martin were married last Tuesday. 
After a wedding breakfast at the Belve- 
dere Hotel, they left by motor for a trip 
through New York state. 

The local food administrator this week 
was after sugar violators, and also asked 
Washington headquarters how he should 
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punish a number of commission merchants 
whom he had caught selling flour to farm- 
ers without licenses and in excess of regu- 
~ lations. 

William Hopps, of William Hopps & 
Co., feed, grain and hay, died this morn- 
ing at his country home in Baltimore 
County, after a protracted illness. Mr. 
Hopps was a landmark in the feed trade 
and an honored member of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The following notice has been posted 
on ’change by request of the local repre- 
sentative of the Grain Corporation: “Re- 
ferring to notice to general trade, ele- 
vator superintendents and grain inspec- 
tors as of date Sept. 20, 1917, I now can- 
cel same, and merchants hereafter will be 
allowed to dry, blow, screen and mix any 
lots that they desire to handle in this way 
in the different elevators.” 

A second cargo of Australian white 
wheat, in bags, via the Panama Canal, 
was received here this week. It comprised 
about 119,000 bus, was consigned to the 
Wheat Export Co., and will be trans- 
shipped to Europe for the allies. As this 
wheat costs only 90c bu in Australia and 
72c bu freight, or $1.62 bu delivered at 
Baltimore, it shows what other countries 
can raise the grain for in war-time. 


Cxuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrr, N, Y., July 13.—The total 
output of Rochester mills for the week is 
750 bbls, 400 of spring wheat and the 
remainder rye. This is slightly under 4 
per cent capacity, against 1 per cent last 
week. 

It has been a dull week in milling cir- 
cles. Millers here have placed a few or- 
ders for new wheat in the Southwest, but 
it is something of a guess when it will 
begin to arrive. A small amount of Ohio 
red was offered at $2.41 bu, delivered; 
but, so far as known, no orders have been 
placed on that basis. __ 

Any quotations on Victory flour here 
are so nominal as to be worthless. The 
output is barely enough to supply local 
demand, and an attempt has been made 
through the county food administrator to 
get flour from the adjacent territory to 
piece out the slender supply here. . 

There is still considerable rye flour in 
the local market, and prices have eased 
off about 40c during the week. The quo- 
tation of $10.60 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston, is 
rather nominal. 

Millfeed is practically all cleaned up, 
with the exception of a small amount of 
rye feed that is being distributed locally 
on the basis of $50 ton, sacks. 


BARGE CANAL RATES 


The federal government has _ issued 
tariffs naming class and commodity rates 
on the new barge canal, preparatory to 
instituting triweekly service with a fleet 
of 12 boats between Buffalo and New 
York. The cities to be served immediate- 
ly are Albany, Troy, Amsterdam, Little 
Falls, Utica, Rome, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Lockport, Tonawanda, Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo. The new rates average about 25 
per cent below rail rates, and cover 
marine insurance, and lighterage within 
the free lighterage limits of New York 
harbor. 

NOTES 

In anticipation of new business coming 
in shortly, the Moseley & Motley Milling 
Co. is making repairs. 

The Nester malthouse at Geneva, one 
of the largest in the East, is to be razed 
for the materials in it. 

Corn is making a poor showing, on ac- 
count of the relatively little hot weather, 
and is at least two weeks behind season- 
able development. 

George Davis, treasurer of the J. G. 
Davis Co., is taking a lake cruise. Mer- 
rill C. Bristol, secretary of the company, 
is in the Adirondacks. 

When tendered $1,211.87. the net price 
after deducting expenses for the han- 
dling of 561 bus of wheat seized by the 
federal government, Edwin Ketcham, a 
Penn Yan farmer, refused to accept it. 
Instead he used strong language condemn- 
ing the government’s action. 

The old Crescent mill, with six water 
rights on the. Johnson-Seymour race, has 
been sold by W. S. McMillan to H. H. 
Rich for about $170,000. The property 
many years ago was operated as a flour 
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mill, but in recent years it - has. been occu- 
pied by manufacturing ¢oncerfs. | 

The Dairymen’s ‘league; New York state 
grange, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell agree and the state 
experiment station at Geneva’ are co- 
operating in an investigation of the cattle 
feed situation, stimulated by farmers and 


dairymen who, assert that they have been , 


forced to pay unwarranted prices for 
millfeeds. 

The harvest of wheat and rye began on 
Long Island on July 6. But little wheat 
will be cut in the Rochester territory 
before July 25. Cool weather has retard- 
ed the ripening, the temperature for the 
week averaging 6 to 8 degrees below nor- 
mal. However, seasonable rains, com- 
bined with the cool weather, promise 


plump grain. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Priaperenia, Pa, July 13.—Local 
flour merchants were notified early in 
the week that the Food Administration 
would take over all flour which had been 
in store here for more than 30 days. The 
notice did not state what would be done 
with it but it is presumed that the gov- 
ernment will distribute it where it is 
most needed. The supply, however, is 
very small, and for some time jobbers and 
bakers have had difficulty in satisfying 
requirements. 

The market is firm, and there has been 
a good inquiry for stuff to arrive, but 
offerings from the mills are light. It is 
believed that most of them are having 
difficulty in getting wheat to grind. Rye 
flour is quiet and unchanged, with ample 
supplies. For barley flour the inquiry is 
light, and the market is weak under free 
offerings. Corn goods are closing firm, 
with a fair demand for flour and the 
higher grades of kiln-dried meal, but or- 
dinary meal is dull. 

, 


PENNSYLVANIA CROP REPORT 


Despite the lack of labor and a rather 
unfavorable planting season, it is esti- 
mated that the corn acreage in Pennsyl- 
vania is somewhat larger than last year, 
when 65,260,885 bus were produced on 
1,600,586 acres. Reports from all coun- 
ties show that the farmers made every 
effort to get out a maximum acreage of 
corn, but r seed and wet weather 
proved a hindrance in some sections. The 
same conditions have made the prospects 
for a bumper crop below normal, as the 
fields of corn do not measure up to the 
condition that they should at this season 
of the year, and the cold weather has not 
been conducive to good corn growing. 

Experts who have travelled over the 
state estimate that the condition of corn 
is now about 80 per cent of an average 
crop, but they say with a late fall the 
production may be much better than is 
now expected. There is every indication 
of a big increase in the acreage of buck- 
wheat, and it is being tried in many sec- 
tions where the farmers were unable to 
get in corn early in the season. 


FINED FOR PROFITEERING 

A fine of $1,000, payable to the Red 
Cross, and suspension of business of one 
of its stores for 30 days was the penalty 
imposed by the state food administration 
on the National Mercantile Co., of Fay- 
ette and. Washington counties, for profi- 
teering in flour. The store at Daisytown, 
Washington County, is ordered closed for 
30 days, beginning July 16, and the sale 
of flour at all its other stores in that 
county is forbidden for 30 days. 

The charge against the company was 
retailing flour in larger quantities than 
the food regulations permitted, and at 
excessive profit; also without requiring 
the customers to buy the required percent- 
age of substitutes. 

NOTES 

Watson W. Walton, of the grain firm 
of Walton Bros., has returned from a 
short vacation. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,139,386 
bus, against 20,412,031 during the same 
time last year. 

George A. Wenz, of the grain, hay and 
feed firm of S. C. Woolman & Co., has 
just returned from a 10 days’ business 
trip to Chicago. 

The bakeries of Alfred Schmoll, Lan- 
caster, Jacob Dalzeith and Jacob Link, of 
Columbia, were closed for 30 days for vio- 
lation of regulations. 


C. Robert Bean, one of the most popu- 
jar young men on ’change and: who has 
recently been drafted, of left Camp 
Meade for. France. 

Julius Fienberg, a baker, 856 North 
Marshall Street, was ordered to pay $74 
to the Red Cross after admitting buying 
more than his allotment of flour. 

The bakeries of A. F. Book and Harry 
Lefever, of Quarryville, were closed for 
30 days by the Food Administrator for 
failure to put the required substitutes in 
their products. 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
were J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and P. F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & Co., 
flour dealers, of New York City. 

The York County food administrator 
on Wednesday compelled Max E. Kunkel, 
proprietor of a flour mill, to return to 
his customers excess profits on bran and 
middlings. He had been charging $2 per 
100 lbs for bran and $2.10 for middlings, 
while the government prices are $1.65 and 
$1.75, respectively. 

An order was issued last Monday by 
Jay Cooke, food administrator for Phil- 
adelphia, commanding all local bakers to 
display their baking license in a prom- 
inent place in their store, office or shop, 
in order that the public have information 
as to those bakers who are doing their 
duty and those who are not. 

Samuet S. Danrets, 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., July 13.—The mills 
here as a rule were not in a position to 
offer flour this week, nearly all awaiting 
the fixing of wheat prices, but there were 
some venturesome millers who were ready 
to sell new-wheat flour for shipment at 
quotations, and it is said some business 
was done. Everything being ys rman | 
settled now a general line-up is expected, 
as there is an active demand for flour. 

There is practically no wheat here, the 
little on hand for next week not being suf- 
ficient to make a start, and nearly all will 
await receipts of new, which are expected 
late next week. Some old soft wheat sold 
as high as $2.55, and there were liberal 
sales for shipment at from $2.45 down to 
$2.38 for No. 2 réd, the latter business 
being on quite a heavy scale today. The 
mills need the flour to supply their cus- 
tomers and paid a premium for wheat for 
immediate or-prompt shipment. 

The mills grinding rye have a demand 
for all they can make, and prices are 
higher for the best grade. Barley flour 
firmer, and there is a fair movement at 
stronger prices. 

Millfeeds are not offered, the mills all 
having sold up and perhaps more than 
they can deliver during the rest of the 
month. There are pathetic calls for wheat 
feeds from all sections of this state in 
any sized lots or for any delivery. Some 
barley feeds were offered, but quickly ab- 
sorbed, and it is impossible to get rye 
middlings now, as the mills have sold 
ahead on all the old rye they have on hand 
or coming. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, and 
there is a better demand, with prospects 
of a still further advance, as the cereal 
is held above previous quotations. Hom- 
iny was advanced sharply and is scarce, 
with a good demand, particularly for 
white. Gluten feed in fair supply, and 
demand limited: Oil meal stronger, and 
offerings light. Cottonseed meal not of- 
fered except 20 per cent feed meal, which 
sold at $41, shipment, track, Buffalo. 

Oatmeal stronger, and the mills have all 
they can do to keep up with their orders. 
Oat hulls quiet and unsettled. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of Buffalo mills for the 
week was 40,250 bbls, representing 24 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 51,800, or 
30 per cent, last week, 58,550, or 35 per 
cent, a year ago, 112,500, or 67 per cent, 
in 1916, 114,625, or 83 per cent, in 1915, 
and 95,300, or 69 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

James E. Churchill, of Toledo, is here 
visiting Leroy Churchill and George 
Bartlett. 

Flour receipts for the week were 210,- 
380 bbls, compared with 159,332 for the 
same week last year. 

The stock of wheat here is about 150,- 
000 bus, compared with 1,368,900 a year 
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ago. Corn stocks, 950,000 bus; last year, 
115,000. 

The barge canal took 6,223,834 Ibs of 
flour for New York this week, and 25,000 
bus of oats, also a fair quantity of copper 
and iron. 

The spread of the prohibition movement 
has induced stockholders of some big 
malting companies to suggest that the cor- 
porations be thrown into liquidation. 

The only receipts of grain by lake at 
this port for the week were 26,923 bus 
of flaxseed. Last year for the same week 
2,245,000 bus arrived, mostly oats, besides 
261,300 bus flaxseed. 

The Buffalo Cereal Co. had a patriotic 
celebration and flag-raising at its mills 
this week. The flag was raised by Thomas 
Leary, one of the employees, who showe:! 
patriotism by subscribing for $1,000 
worth of war stamps. 

If the order of Fuel Administrator 
Garfield depriving the breweries of thei: 
supply of coal is enforced, 5,000 Buffalo 
workers will be out of employment. Th: 
output of beer in this city is over 1,000,- 
000 bbls annually. The new order would 
also seriously affect the cooperage indus- 
try. 

The authority of the federal food ad- 
ministrator for Erie County to summon 
witnesses and conduct hearings was ques- 
tioned this week by an attorney, whose 
client was charged with hoarding food- 
stuffs in his home and was ordered to 
pay $500 to the Red Cross or have his 
alleged offense referred to Washington for 
further action. 

M. L. White, general western agent of 
the barge canal here, will receive freight 
in carloads or less for shipment to all 
points. This freight will be received and 
delivered through the Buffalo Freight 
Terminal & Warehouse Co., 441 Ganson 
Street. The Utica terminal was also sup- 
posed to be ready, but 9,000 feet of the 
canal bed will have to be dredged, which 
will take at least two weeks. 

E. Baneasser. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 13.—The local flour 
market was extremely quiet this week, as 
millers’ agents had practically no flour to 
offer. Mills withdrew quotations on Mon- 
day, and during the balance of the week 
had no flour to offer. One agent offered 
100 per cent patent at $11.65 bbl, in sacks, 
but only a small quantity was to be had, 
a Kansas mill being the maker. 

Most of the mills in the Southwest have 
notified their agents here that, on account 
of the premium they are forced to pay 
for wheat above the government’s base 
price, they cannot quote the limit price 
of $10.83 bbl, bulk, as the premium paid 
will cut down the conversion charge of 
$1.10 bbl allowed by the Milling Division. 

With these disturbing factors in opera- 
tion, there is uncertainty in the flour 
trade as to the outcome of the situation. 
It is the general belief here that all bak- 
ers and households will be put on the 
ratio of 80 per cent white flour and 20 
per cent substitutes, as compared with 
the present rule of 70-30 for bakers ani 
50-50 for home use. 

The effort to clear up the situation «s 
regards substitutes has met with gre:t 
success. The fourth steamer has saile«| 
from Boston, its cargo making a total of 
over 225,000 bbls barley flour, corn flour 
and meal, and a small quantity of rye 
flour, shipped to the allies. More would 
have been taken, but many lots did 10! 
come up to the required inspection. 

The situation as regards substitutes is 
better, although the demand is still slow, 
with offerings small. Barley flour is «!- 
fered at $9.75 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, for a 
fine grade, with some fancy held at $1. 
Rye patents are amatnaley quoted «tl 
$11.35, with straights at $10.50@11. Whiie 
corn flour is held considerably high '. 
ranging $5.80@6.35 per 100 Ibs. While 
corn flakes and cream of maize are hei! 
at $6.80@7, with white and yellow corn 
meal also held higher. 


LICENSE REVOKED. TILL WAR ENDS 
Food Administrator Hoover has 4)- 
proved the recommendation that the |'- 
cense of the Gentile Flour & Products 
Co., Sheafe Street, Boston, wholesale 
flour dealers, should be revoked for the 
period of the war. 
Complaints in regard to the illegal 
sales of flour by this company have been 
coming in for weeks. It appeared that 
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it had been selling flour without substi- 
tutes in large quantities, and also selling 
at prices which showed a profit in excess 
of that permitted by the federal food 
law. An examination of its books indi- 
cated that the excessive and illegal profits 
amounted to not less than $6,237. 

The company has been ordered to make 
restitution to the innocent victims of its 
profiteering up to the amount of the ille- 
gal profits received from them, and the 
balance will be paid by the company, 
through the Massachusetts food admin- 
istrator, to the Italian War Relief Fund. 

Inspectors of the Massachusetts de- 
partment of standards will in the future 
act as special representatives of the Food 
Administration. While these two impor- 
tant departments have not been merged, 
the Massachusetts food administrator, 
Henry B. Endicott, and Thure Hanson, 
commissioner of standards, have brought 
about this change, which will be of benefit 
to both departments. 

Commencing July 10, when an inspec- 
tor of standards enters a bakery to test 
the weights of various sizes of bread he 
also will investigate the stock of flour 
and wheat substitutes the baker has on 
hand, and each week will take charge of 
the regular report filed with Adminis- 
trator Endicott’s office. 


NOTES 

The flour license of the North Adams 
Fiour & Grain Co. was suspended this 
week by the state food administrator until 
Sept. 15, for failure to use sufficient wheat 
substitutes. 

Samuel and Max Nitka, proprietors of 
the Chelsea (Mass.) Model Bakery, were 
found guilty of baking bread with an in- 
sufficient amount of substitutes, and their 
license was suspended for two weeks. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHviLLe, Tenn., July 13.—There has 
been an active and well-sustained demand 
for flour throughout practically every 
section of the Southeast this week. Until 
Congress passed the bill guaranteeing a 
higher price for wheat, offerings were 
fairly liberal, and mills on and south of 
the Ohio had begun to sell a considerable 
amount of flour. Now, however, inability 
to get wheat to cover sales is preventing 
mills from offering. 

The general opinion is that there will 
be active demand for flour in July and 
August. After the shortage of supplies 
is covered millers look for moderate de- 
mand. Flour has been sold during the 
week on the basis fixed by the govern- 
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IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 





: 2 SS — 
eR. F. Schwartz, of the firm of B. F Schwartz & Co., New York 
City, has recently graduated from Annapolis as an ensign in the 
navy, and is now stationed on the battleship Georgia. 

Soon after the United States entered the war, Mr. Schwartz built 
and tendered the government the fast motor-boat Pattina. The 
government accepted it, and placed Mr. Schwartz in command, 
where he remained until he entered the Naval Academy. 

Mr. Schwartz has a broad acquaintance in the grain and feed 
trade all over the United States, and his many friends will be 
pleased to learn of his recent appointment. 





Submarine Chaser Built and Presented to the Government by B. F. Schwartz, and for Some Time Commanded by Him 
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ment, or $10.85, bulk, Savannah, with 24-lb 
bags, in cotton, possibly 75c more. 

Corn meal has continued to. show an 
advance, on account of the higher price 
of corn, and demand is fairly active. 
Prices of bolted meal per 100 lbs are $4: 
@4.20, f.o.b. Ohio River. 

Millfeed is in good demand, and is be- 
ginning to move more freely at the prices 
fixed by the government. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 120,090 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 24,793, or 20.3 per cent 
of capacity. This compared with 27,938 
bbls and 18.1 per cent of capacity last 
week, 24.5 per cent the same week in 1917, 
45.2 in 1916, 42.7 in 1915, 65.7 in 1914, 
53.3 in 1913 and 40 in 1912. 


HIGH-GRADE WHEAT 

Wheat prices have been ranging $2.25@ 
2.33. Farmers in some sections have been 
getting $2.25@2.30. Except in a few sec- 
tions, the reports indicate that the new 
wheat is of excellent quality. Threshing 
is still in progress, and in some sections 
is being delayed by shortage of labor. 


TO IMPROVE THE WHEAT YIELD 


Increasing the yield of wheat will have 
a prominent place at the convention of the 
Middle Tennessee Farmers’ Institute, 
which will meet at Columbia, July 24-26. 
The institute is attended by about 2,500 
farmers, and it is announced that the 
question of greater yield of wheat will be 
gone into thoroughly, and an effort made 
to remedy unsatisfactory conditions. 
There seems to be no trouble in grow- 
ing good straw, but many farmers are 
greatly discouraged at the poor yield 
after the prospect has been so encourag- 
ing. It is claimed, however, that this can 
be remedied. Unless farmers can find a 
method to increase yield, the acreage of 
wheat will be greatly decreased for other 
more profitable crops. 
* * 


H. A. Morgan, federal food adminis- 
trator of Tennessee, has submitted a re- 
port on purchases of flour from millers, 
dealers and consumers for the month of 
June. The amount purchased was ap- 
proximately $250,000. 

Joun Lerper. 





The Norwegian provisions department 
claims to have produced a good, palatable 
bread containing 20 per cent of fish as a 
substitute for flour. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Official figures now available show the 
Canadian fiscal year which ended with 
March 31 last to have been the largest in 
point of exports of flour this country has 
ever had. The total in terms of barrels 
was 9,931,148, as against 7,425,723 in pre- 
vious similar period. In terms of value 
these exports were worth $95,896,492. 

During the same twelve months Canada 
exported 150,392,037 bus of wheat, which 
was also a high figure, though not equal 
to the previous year. 

One of the important features of this 
enlarged export trade was the fact that 
it was done at better profits to the country 
than any previous year’s business. Gen- 
erally speaking, exporting of flour has not 
been a profitable business for Canada if 
attention is paid to the prices realized for 
the flour alone, but as the resulting mill- 
feed was sold profitably at home the 
business was worth while on that ac- 
count. In 1917-18 the feed was sold at 
cost, and the flour yielded the profits, a 
reversal of peace time conditions. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

The flour situation shows but little 
change. A number of mills have closed 
down from want of wheat, and are not 
likely to open up until the new crop is 
available. Demand-for flour is by no 
means brisk. Bakers are now using sub- 
stitutes, and are not handling as much 
wheat flour as formerly. 

Mills in Ontario have been notified by 
the Canada food board that they are not 
to ship any more flour east of Montreal 
unless by permission of the board. It has 
been discovered that the Maritime Prov- 
inces and lower Canada are heavily over- 
loaded with government standard flour. 
This does not refer to substitutes, and 
they still can be shipped in reasonable 
quantities. 

Spring wheat flour of 76 per cent ex- 
traction is quoted for delivery, Ontario 
points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, in 98- 
Ib bags; Ontario soft winter flour, in 
second-hand bags, $10.65@10.70,  f.o.b. 
Toronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., price for 
Canadian spring wheat flour of standard 
grade is $10.60 bbl, f.o.b. Montreal. 

MILLFEED 

There is very little millfeed offering. 
Prices are unchanged. The standard price 
for bran is $35 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT 
Several cargoes of spring wheat have 
been received by the Wheat Export Co., 


Ltd., and are being distributed equitably 
among those mills that have not yet 
ground their allotments. Ontario winter 
wheat is practically off the market. The 
fixed price for latter is $2.22 bu, basis in 
store, Montreal. 
OTHER GRAINS 

Demand for oats is good, and prices 
have advanced 3c bu since a week ago. 
There is also a brisk demand for United 
States corn, which is coming in at the 
equivalent of Chicago prices. Other grains 
are steady. Car-lot quotations, country 
points in Ontario: No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 84@85c bu; barley, $1.27@1.29; rye, 
$1.90; buckwheat, $1.80; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, f.ab. country points in 
Ontario, $1.00¥,. 

OATMEAL 


Although domestic demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal has fallen off consider- 


ably, the oatmeal mills of Ontario are 
busy. Old orders are taking care of the 
output. Rolled oats, $5.10@5.25 in 90-lb 
bags, mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 
The crop situation in Ontario continues 
to improve. The weather during the past 
week has not been all that could be de- 
sired, but the frequent rains are in no 
way damaging the growth of spring 
grains. With warmer weather during the 
next few weeks, the promise of big crops 
of spring-sown a should be realized. 
Haying is in full swing in Ontario, and 
promises an average crop. 


NOTES 

Reground oat hulls are worth $22 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. cars, at Ontario mill points, 

Corn flour manufactured from three- 
fourths yellow and one-fourth white corn 
is now offered for sale in this market at 
$10.50 bbl. 

Flight Lieutenant W. G. Browne, son 
of W. B. Browne, flour exporter, Toron- 
to, has been injured in an airplane acci- 
dent in England. This is the second 
casualty report to reach Mr. Browne with- 
in the last week, as Flight Lieutenant J. 
S. M. Browne was reported missing some 
days ago. 

During the fiscal year ended March 
last, Canada exported the following quan- 
tities of grain: wheat, 150,392,000 bus; 
barley, 6,846,000; oats, 54,877,000; rye, 
878,000; corn, 101,000; buckwheat, 162,000. 
With the exception of flour, of which 
there were exported 9,931,000. bbls, no 
great quantity of the products of any of 
these grains was shipped. 

Owing to the scarcity of white corn 
and the high price of same, the Canada 
food board has issued a notice requesting 
all millers manufacturing corn flour, corn 
meal, etc., to mix not more than 25 per 
cent white corn, and to use 75 per cent 
good yellow milling or good mixed corn, 
thereby making it possible to reduce the 
price of corn flour to the price of govern- 
ment standard flour or less. 

An additional regulation issued by the 
Canada food board for the conservation of 
wheat provides that no person shall man- 
ufacture rolled wheat, wheat flakes, wheat 
meal or cracked wheat containing more 
than 80 per cent, by weight, of wheat. 
In products from which the bran and 
shorts are not removed, no substitutes 
need be added. No alimentary paste or 
self-raising flour containing more than 80 

r cent, by weight, of wheat flour, may 
ve manufactured. The manufacture of 
buckwheat flour containing more than 35 
per cent of wheat flour is prohibited. 
With the exception of those mentioned, no 
breakfast food containing more than 50 
per cent of wheat or wheat flour may be 
manufactured. The order takes effect on 
Aug. 1. 





MONTREAL 

Mon treat, Que., July 13.—A_ feature 
of the week has been the continued weak- 
ness of rye flour, and prices declined 50e@ 
$1. Sales of American grades were made 
in car lots, for near-by delivery, at $11.55 
@11.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. cars here. 
Trade in spot supplies is steady, with sales 
of broken lots at $13.50@14 bbl, in bags, 
delivered. 

Demand for white corn flour is excel- 
lent. Broken lets are selling at $12 bbl, 
in bags, delivered. Barley flour is quiet 
at $12.50 bbl, in bags. for oat 
flour is increasing at $12.80 bbl. Buck- 
wheat flour is firm at $14.50 bbl, and gra- 
ham flour at $11.05. Rice flour is firmer 
at $8.75 per 100 lbs, in 220-lb sacks. 

The market for spring wheat flour is 
quiet, with car lots for shipment to coun- 
try points at $10.95 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Mon- 


treal, and to city bakers at $11.05, de- 
livered. Demand for winter wheat flour 
continues steady, and prices are firm at 
$11.40 bbl, in new cotton bags, and at 
$11.10 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Feed corn meal is selling at $68; pure 
barley feed, $61; mixed moullie, $51; 
shorts, $40; bran, $35 ton, including bags, 
delivered. 

Rolled oats advanced 15@20c bag. A 
fair trade has been done at $5.30 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered. Golden grade corn 
meal is selling at $6.25@6.40, and bolted 
at $4.50@4.75 per bag, delivered. 

Some large purchases of American corn 
were made this week including 25,000 
bus No. 6 at $1.36 bu, ex-track, Chicago, 
a number of cars of fresh shelled corn at 
$1.63@1.76 bu, ex-track, here, sample corn 
at $1.25@1.35, and No. 3 yellow corn at 
$1.95, ex-store, here. 


NOTES 


With reference to the British West In- 
dia flour trade, it has been announced that 
the Canada food board has placed an 
embargo on shipments to that market, 
owing to the fact that the United States 
millers have overloaded it with supplies. 

An interesting case is now pending be- 
fore the courts in Quebec. J. Bedard, a 
St. Roch baker, who was summoned nearly 
a year ago on the charge of violating the 
Sunday observance law, appeared before 
Judge Choquette on July 8. The prose- 
cution has been taken by the government 
as a test case, and should the act be up- 
held by the court, bakers will no longer 
be free to bake bread on the Sabbath in 
the city and districts of Quebec. 


The annual average import of flour into 
Barbados in the 10-year period prior to 
1917 was about 84,000 bags. In 1916 it 
was 83,132 bags, falling last year to 
65,662. Of the above quantity imported 
in 1917, Canada supplied 45,422 bags and 
the United States 19,996. The valuation 
given to this flour by the customs, how- 
ever, was 50s per bag, while before the 
war it was 20s. The enhanced value gave 
a return last year of $164,154, the highest 
ever reached. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyniree, Man, July 13.—There is 
quite an active demand for flour for do- 
mestic use in western Canada, but millers 
are refusing new business and are supply- 
ing the requirements of regular customers 
only. Few of the larger mills will be 
grinding after the end of the coming week, 
and some have already closed down until 
new crop arrives. 

All milling points report an abundant 
supply of substitutes. The demand for 
oat, barley, rye and corn flours is steadily 
increasing. 

The standard price for re 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. 
export. 

Domestie prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 

Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 





lation flour 
ontreal, for 


Eastern Manitoba .......-....+eeeeee 10.35 
Western Manitoba ........-0cceceeeee 10.30 
BaSBAtChewWOR 2c. sccccccesecccccvene 10.20 
Bastern Alberta ..........0ceceeeeeee 10.10 
Western Alberta ........cceccseseees 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.40 
Vancouver Island ...........s.eeseeee 10.45 
Prince Rupert ......:...se0- Peis F be 39.68 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20e bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10e bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49's, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE AND BARLEY FLOURS 

Pure white rye of local manufacture is 
being offered in the Winnipeg market at 
$11.50 bbl; straight grade, $10.50; dark 


grade, $9.50. Barley flour is offered at 
$9 bbl, jobbing terms. 

Stocks of rye are very low, and little 
or none will be available until the new 
grain is on the market. In the meantime, 
the local rye mill is refusing to book any 
more new business. ; 


MILLFEED 


There is no change in the western feed 
situation. Mills are now nearly to the end 
of their year’s grinding, and the available 
millfeed is going in small quantities to 
regular customers. Current quotations: 
bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, 
in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Win- 
nipeg territory; western Manitoba, 80c 
ton under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 
under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is almost unprecedented for this 
season of the year. These products are 
taking an important place in the ranks of 
available substitutes. One of the largest 
of the oatmeal mills of the West reports 
that business at some of its distributing 
points has almost trebled during the last 
few weeks, 

Cereal millers are doubtful as to wheth- 
er supplies of oats will be sufficient to 
meet the demand for the balance of crop. 
Leading mills are today asking for rolled 
oats $4.30@4.50 per 80-lb bag in mixed- 
car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; standard 
oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Wheat receipts this week at Winnipeg 
have shown a falling off, and business in 
all departments has been almost negligi- 
ble, owing to scarcity of offerings. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 8934¢c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.22; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.80; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, $4.46. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending July 10, with 
comparison: 


1918 1917 
SE Bo ad te vaeverevieveue a 40 444 
} i PPPOPOeTerT Trt 94 436 
SUNT © vc cdewivewetscccessctes 53 296 
p gy Serer yer cere Fay 76 249 
WE (Ds dds ecw ansicees ceoete 36 423 
SOF WG incr escseccucisevece 32 349 


CROP CONDITIONS 


As is usual at this season of the year, 
the reports on growing crops are ver) 
conflicting. Conditions present even more 
variety than usual this year, and thus 
make anything like a comprehensive report 
a difficult matter. Manitoba still has th: 
hest of it as regards moisture, and in 
consequence the crops of this province, 
generally speaking, show good promise. 

Seattered showers have fallen in the 
other provinces, but heavy general rains 
are badly needed. In some parts of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, crops are in fire 
condition, but in the southern and south: 
eastern sections the contined dry weather 
has caused serious loss. While reports in- 
dicate that there are some areas so badly 
damaged that they will not even yield 
seed, those who know the wonderful re- 
cuperative powers of western crops pre- 
dict that, with rains soon, much of this 
land will show a fair return. 

The reports of the various departments 
of agriculture, taking into consideration 
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the increased acreage, estimate an average 
crop for western Canada. 


NOTES 


From a rough survey of the national 
registration returns for the Winnipeg dis- 
trict, it is estimated that over 12,000 men 
in this city have signified their willing- 
ness to undertake work on farms. 


Manitoba’s minister of agriculture says 
this province will have a fairly good aver- 
age wheat crop this year. Present condi- 
tions indicate that straw will be short, 
and on this account the crop will be an 
easy one to handle. 


Some of the mills of western Canada 
are now grinding barley flour, the sale of 
which has shown a considerable increase 
since the compulsory substitution order 
came into force. The Ellison Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta., was one 
of the first of the western plants to grind 
such flour. 


On account of a possible serious short- 
age of fodder during the coming months, 
the various departments of agriculture are 
taking steps to conserve the hay crops of 
the prairie provinces. Posters are being 
sent out, advising the cutting of all possi- 
ble hay and emphasizing the necessity for 
proper fire guards for all stacks. 


At a meeting of the Canadian council 
of agriculture, held this week, the ques- 
tion of conservation of seed grain in Al- 
berta was discussed. Business men of 
that province anticipate a possible short 
crop, and will probably ask the govern- 
ment to take steps to keep sufficient grain 
in the province for next year’s seed. 


The large mills of western Canada have 
now about exhausted their allotments of 
wheat, and are preparing to shut down. 
The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Portage La Prairie, will probably operate 
for another week; the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is clos- 
ing almost immediately. Other concerns 
soon will cease operations, and remain in- 
active until new-crop movement. Many 
western mills have been running constant- 
ly for perhaps a longer period than ever 
_ before in their history, and welcome this 

opportunity to make very necessary re- 
pairs and additions. 

G. Rock. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., July 13.—This and 
the previous week showed quite a range 
in quotations on new wheat flour. Some 
mills started out with a price of $10.87@ 
10.87%, several cars being booked the 
first day at these figures, New Orleans, 
basis cotton %s. Later, wholesalers 
booked at $10.90 through mill represen- 
tatives here. Then the prices went up to 
$11, and again to $11.10. In several cases, 
quotations of $11 and over were made 
subject to advance in new price. 

Minnesota offered at $11.39 for prompt 
shipment, while soft wheat was quoted at 
$11@11.10, New Orleans. Stocks are very 
low, hence good demand for prompt ship- 
ment. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on track: Flour, $10.90@11.85, 
basis 98-Ib cottons. Bran, $2.45 per 100 
lbs, tagged. Corn: bulk, No. 3 yellow, 
$1.95@1.96 bu; No. 2 mixed, $1.90@1.91. 
Oats: bulk, No. 3 white, 89@90c bu; No. 
2 white, 90@91ce. Corn products: Corn 
meal, $9.45 bbl; cream meal, $10.45; grits, 
$10.65. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Grain Dust Explosions 


Men employed in flour mills, grain ele- 
vators, feed mills and cereal plants are 
pledging themselves to take all necessary 
precautions to prevent dust explosions 
and fires, as the result of a campaign by 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Several field men of the department are 
engaged in visiting mills and elevators 
throughout the country. The dangerous 
characteristics of dust are explained at 
short meetings of employees. Pledge 
cards are distributed, and the men are 
requested to sign if they so desire. In 
most cases the employees are found ready 
and willing to nthe this pledge, which is 
acknowledged by means of a second card, 
signed by D. F. Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Herbert Hoover, Food 
Administrator. 
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MILLING IN 1917-18 


As it is customary to date the central 
states crop year from July 1, this month 
marks the beginning of a new period. 
The year just ended was made memorable 
by some of the most remarkable events 
ever experienced by any generation of 
millers. 

The milling year 1917-18 started locally 
with the smallest crop of wheat and the 
smallest carry-over from the previous crop 
of any year in recent milling history. 
Milling was, furthermore, slow in getting 
started, due to the delay of Congress in 
passing the food control bill. Until this 
bill was signed by President Wilson, on 
Aug. 10, 1917, the entire milling industry 
had been held up by the uncertainties af- 
fecting operation, and the inability to 
hedge wheat purchases. : 

Local new-crop business, however, got 
started a week or 10 days before the 
signing of this bill, simply because the 
markets were bare of flour and some pur- 
chases had to be made. Millers aimed to 
keep even with the market, immediately 
converting wheat purchases into flour 
sales, or buying wheat against such sales. 
Farmers were not disposed to be free 
sellers of wheat, but millers could secure 
what they needed. 

By the middle of August it was not 
uncommon to find central states millers 
pretty well booked ahead for the next 
thirty days. Stocks had become so low 
that even conservative buying from all 
quarters meant a large aggregate busi- 
ness. Sales had been made over widely 
scattered territory, and also for export, 
showing that all sections were interested. 

Aug. 30 the price-fixing ‘committee of 
the Food Administration announced the 
fair price of wheat as $2.20, Chicago, for 
the basic grade. The price of cash wheat 
at Toledo, which had been $2.50 June 30, 
with patent flour selling around $11.50, 
had been gradually tending during July 
and August toward this level, reaching a 
low point of $2.16 Aug. 21, when patent 
flour was quoted at $10.50, with bran sell- 
ing at $35@40 per ton, and middlings at 
$50@53. This was the high point on feed 
prices, which declined from this time for- 
ward, 

Early in September, after the announce- 
ment of the regulations governing milling, 
the trade started on the most interesting 
experiment ever tried in the milling busi- 
ness. Injected into the local situation 
were certain extraneous conditions, such 
as depleted flour stocks throughout the 
country, the inadequate movement of 
wheat, an unlimited export demand, and 
a scarcity of coal for operating the mills. 

Never before had millers been known to 
decline orders in great numbers, or to ac- 
cept them for greatly reduced amounts. It 
became not so much a question of price 
with the buyers as of getting flour. In 
the beginning apparently no millers ex- 
pected to make anything like an average 
profit of 25c per bbl except on export 
business, where it was assured, but as it 
turned out there was no time on the cro 
when it was not possible to secure the al- 
lowed 25c; in fact, the difficulty was al- 
ways to keep profits down to the required 
maximum. 

The demand for flour was so insistent 
and unsatisfied, the movement of wheat 
so delayed, and the danger of a car or 
coal shortage so ever-present, as to sug- 

est the possibility of a flour famine. 
cal millers had never before been in 
such a strong and independent position. 
They even found it necessary to create 
waiting lists of buyers who wanted flour 


but could not be accommodated at the 
moment. 

There was a little doubt at first as to 
the lake-port mills being taken care of in 
getting their supplies from Duluth. As 
there was no intention to disarrange the 
usual currents of trade, provision was 
made for these mills in due time. 

It was seen at once that, with a contin- 
uous demand for export and government 
requirements, the small mills would not 
be obliged to sacrifice or consign their 
surplus flour, thereby demoralizing certain 
markets; that there would not be any such 
thing as “distress” flour, and that some 
large consumers of soft winter wheat 
flour, always on the lookout for bargains, 
would have to pay current prices. Dicker- 
ing and jockeying for lower prices was 
going out of fashion. 

At first mills were permitted to buy 
wheat “at customary transit points,” but 
by the end of September, permits were 
required from the Grain Corporation for 
purchases of wheat except at mill door. 

The desire of central states millers to 
conform strictly to the new regulations 
was reflected in a sort of nervous dread 
that inadvertently on some point they 
might be found wanting. At first there 
were a few reports of evasions, doubtless 
due to ignorance and the difficulty which 
the trade found in shifting its gears to 
the new order of things. Very soon, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the entire 
trade had made the adjustment, and there 
were scarcely any reports of evasions. 

October saw a further reduction in the 
local price of flour to $10@10.20 for pat- 
ent, due to the announcement that mill- 
ers must not provide for a lean period lat- 
er by making more than 25c per bbl in 
the early part of the crop. Bran at this 
time was selling at $35@36, and middlings 
at $46@47, in 100s, f.o.b. Toledo. 

In November the small package was 
done away with, much to the delight of 
some millers and to the disappointment of 
others. Nearly all the larger central 
states mills were now more or less occu- 
pied with government orders for export, 
some devoting as much as 50 per cent of 
their output to this purpose. During this 
month the necessity of moving as much 
wheat as possible via the lakes, before the 
close of navigation, to central and eastern 
milling points, was ‘finally realized. This 
was regarded as an important step toward 
warding off a possible flour famine in 
eastern markets. In November, regula- 
tions were made requiring the use of sub- 
stitutes by bakers, and the minimum car- 
loading of 60,000 Ibs likewise became ef- 
fective. : 

The continued heavy buying of flour 
aroused the suspicion that this was due 
in part to considerable hoarding by the 
family trade for its future requirements 
and beyond a reasonable time The ex- 
perience of Toledo millers, however, did 
not tend to bear out this suspicion, be- 
cause at no time had buyers been able to 
secure sufficient stocks to make any wide- 
spread hoarding possible. 

Another radical step in the regulation 
of the milling business was taken Dec. 25, 
when millers were required to manufac- 
ture either 95 or 100 per cent flour on the 
basis of 264 lbs of clean 58-lb or heavier 
wheat to the barrel, the price of feed be- 
ing fixed at 38 per cent of the price per 
ton of wheat. Millers in this section made 
the change without any particular trouble. 

So far as yields were concerned, many 
large mills were already securing a yield 
of 4.24 or better, as the wheat was of very 
free milling quality. Smaller millers were 
worried about being able to secure the re- 
quired yields, but it turned out they were 
more alarmed than hurt. 

Beginning with January, a reduction of 
10 per cent was made in the allotment of 
wheat to mills. On Jan. 17 came the shut- 
down order by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. This did not affect the local 
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mills vitally, because they: were exempt 
from the operation of the order, and were 
a restricted by embargoes, scarcity 
of fuel and cars, and the reduced allotment 
of wheat. In January, also, the mills 
were required to devote 30 per cent of - 
their output to the government. Further 
regulations were promulgated requiring 
the additional use of substitutes by bak- 
ers, 

On account of having used up their al- 
lotment too fast, many central states mills 
were now obliged to go to half-time or 
less. Some miflers were even in a worse 
predicament, and saw that very shortly 
they would have ground their entire al- 
lotment for the year. These millers con- 
templated grinding rye, barley or corn, 
and considerable capacity was later turned 
over to these grains, with the result that 
the output was excessive, substitutes be- 
came a drug on the market, prices de- 
clined, contracts were difficult of enforce- 
ment, and serious losses were incurred. 

By February the established trade of 
the mills was allowed only 70 per cent of 
the flour given it in the corresponding per- 
iod of previous years. However, many 
mills were not able to supply even this 
amount, and some buyers attempted to set 
up the claim, without effect, that they 
were entitled to this 70 per cent. Further 
confirmation of the shortage of wheat was 
evidenced by the decision of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration to 
have all mills that had ground 75 per cent 
of their allotment discontinue grinding 
until the other mills could catch up with 
them. 

The first week in March the mills were 
notified to resume grinding. Altogether 
about 165 mills in this division had been 
closed down, although some were permit- 
ted immediately to continue on govern- 
ment work or for local business. Buyers 
now appeared to have recognized the sit- 
uation in regard to wheat flour and the 
demand was shifting to substitutes. Mills 
making corn meal, corn flour and barley 
flour were all sold ahead and not able to 
take on further orders. Rice flour was in 
increasing demand, and was being favor- 
ably received in the trade. 

By the middle of the month 50 mills in 
the Central Division had ground the 90 
per cent of their wheat allotment, and 
could make no more wheat flour on this 
crop. The 50-50 rule, by which consumers 
were obliged to buy an equal amount of 
substitutes with wheat flour, had been 
promulgated, and was proving effective 
in the conservation of wheat. 

Early in April the small package was 
restored. The outstanding feature of the 
milling business at this time was the dif- 
ficulty mills experienced in getting their 
allotment of wheat, as the Grain Corpora- 
tion was not able from this time forward 
to provide the full requirement. The big- 
gest problem was that of making avail- 
able the wheat reserves of the country. 
Some were of the opinion that if the old 
methods and agencies operative before 
the assumption of control by the Grain 
Corporation were restored, the movement 
would be much facilitated. 

By the end of April a number of small 
mills had been closed for failure to ob- 
serve the regulations, and several jobbers 
and retailers likewise had action taken 
against them. This continued to be the 
case until the end of the crop year. There 
was an abundance of wheat flour substi- 
tutes, but the demand for them was very 
light. Considerable relief for the situation 
in regard to substitutes was caused in 
June by the Food Administration buying 
surplus stocks for export to neutral and 
allied nations. 

-During May and June, end-of-the-crop 
conditions prevailed. The surprising thing 
for some time had been the light demand 
for flour from domestic markets. But 
for government purchases, many ° mills 
would have had a hard time of it. Some 
small mills were operated almost exclu- 
sively on government flour. Embargoes 
were placed against the shipment of flour 
into some states where stocks were re- 
ported ample for the balance of the crop. 

Millers were looking forward confident- 
ly to the coming of the next crop, when 
the tentative regulations for operation 
were made known at the meeting ‘of the 
millers of the Central Milling Division in 
Toledo, June 19. Considerable apprehen- 
sion was caused by the announcement that 
the government would give preference to 
the export movement of wheat instead of 
flour in July and August, and that the 
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50-50 substitution programme would be 
continued until Sept. 1. ; 

Under the greatly reduced output which 
would be entailed it was feared that the 
differential of $1.10 per bbl allowed over 
the basic price of wheat, to cover cost of 
manufacture and profit, in determining 
the maximum price of flour, would not be 
sufficient. Furthermore, under the scheme 
of competitive buying proposed for ex- 
port, it was doubtful if soft winter wheat 
mills would be able to meet hard wheat 
flour prices. Therefore, the last week in 
June found central states millers less 
hopeful regarding the coming crop year 
than before these tentative regulations 
were announced, Every one was anxious- 
ly awaiting the final decision on the reg- 
ulations. 

Operation during the year under the 
regulations accomplished the result de- 
sired in stabilizing prices. The range in 
the price of flour at Toledo did not vary 
$1 during the entire year. After Dec. 25, 
when feed prices were fixed, bran re- 
mained reasonably constant around $32.50, 
mixed feed around $35.60, middlings $41 
@41.50, until the change in the differential 
on mixed feed and middlings in May. 
The price of mixed feed was then around 
$34.10@35.15, and middlings $34.65@36, 
for the balance of the crop, bran prices 
remaining as previously. 

The output of flour by Toledo mills for 
52 weeks, from the week ending July 7, 
1917, to June 29, 1918, was 1,278,550 bbls, 
representing 5114, per cent of capacity. 
This compares with 1,478,500, or 59 per 
cent, in the calendar year 1917, 1,562,700, 
or 62 per cent, in 1916, and 1,456,750, or 
5814 per cent, in 1915. 

In the most active period of operation, 
from the third week in August to the 
second week in February, inclusive, a 
period of 26 weeks, the rate of operation 
by Toledo mills was 82 per cent. 

The output of a group of central states 
mills, including Toledo, for the crop year, 
was 2,402,433 bbls, representing 53 per 
cent of capacity. From the above figures 
it is apparent that mills in this district 
did not average a better percentage of 
operation on this crop than previously, 
and operation was considerably curtailed 
in the latter part of the year. For exam- 
ple, from the third week in February to 
the end of the crop year, Toledo mills av- 
eraged only 20 per cent of output. One 
Toledo mill made no wheat flour during 
this period. 

Some mills in the central stafes were 
closed down the latter part of the crop 
year and from inability to get wheat or 
because they had ground their allotment. 
There were a number of instances of 
larger mills not being able to secure their 
entire allotment of wheat, through failure 
of the Grain Corporation to supply them. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing July 13 was 8,500, or 174% per cent 
of capacity, compared with 6,800, or 14 
per cent, last week, 4,500, or 944 per cent 
a year ago, 27,200, or 45 per cent, two 
years ago, and 12,200, or 251% per cent, 
three years ago. 

The volume of new-crop business done 
was not large. Only one mill reports hav- 
ing made considerable sales, and these to 
large buyers. Another has sold only what 
wheat it was able to buy, and is even with 
the market. Still another says that no re- 
plies were received to a number of offers 
made late in the week. Possibly buyers 
are holding off for the moment until the 
situation becomes more settled; they may 
want to see whether there is to be any 
chance of getting in under the maximum 
flour price in the near future. 

Indications seem to point to a rather 
active demand and business for possibly 
60 days, until the holes are filled up some- 
what. There has been considerable in- 
quiry for flour from various markets. One 
large buyer reports having bought soft 
winter wheat flour at 50c under the max- 
imum price. A deterrent to new-crop 


business has been the prices mills have . 


been forced to bid for wheat. It is fre- 
quently remarked that millers are mak- 
ing fools of themselves in bidding up the 
price of the grain. 

Toledo mills were bidding $2.24 for No. 
1, Toledo rate points, on July 13. Prices 
paid farmers for wheat at various country 
points in Ohio show quite a range, $2.05@ 
2.15. Local flour prices at the same points 
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in less than carload lots to retailers show 
a range of $10.50@11.15, with very few 
at the: higher: figures. Until the eager- 
ness of some mills to secure wheat is some- 
what appeased, wheat and flour prices 
may show quite a range. within the limits 
permitted. Buffalo and eastern buyers 
who were bidding $2.29%4, Toledo rate 
points, have lowered their bids. Chicago 
offered at $2.35, f.o.b. Chicago, for 10-day 
shipment. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those. at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 67,800 bbls, 
for the week ending July 13 made 8,794, 
or 13 per cent of capacity, compared with 
8,175, or 12 per cent, last week, by nine 
mills of 67,200 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Allén & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
NEW-CROP BUSINESS 

This week marks the beginning of new- 
crop business. It has not started in with 
a rush yet. The situation is a little un- 
settled, and many buyers are doubtless 
waiting for it to clear up. The veto of 
the bill for two dollar and forty cent 
wheat July 12 should help clear things up. 

Inquiry for salesmen and brokerage 
connections indicate that millers are mak- 
ing arrangements for rebuilding their 
selling organizations. On the other hand, 
some mills are-thinking of trying to sell 
their output direct to jobbers, as the 
brokerage charge must come out of the 
one dollar and ten cent differential al- 
lowed for costs and profits. 

There is an other aspect of the situation 
which is showing itself, and about which 
millers are expressing some concern. It 
seems that they are precluded from serv- 
ing certain sections which they sold be- 
fore. The situation in regard to this is 
somewhat unsettled and has not crystal- 
lized, but it is at the moment grave and 
giving concern. Pacific Northwest mills 
are shut out of southeastern markets, and 
even some central states mills are doubt- 
ful if they will be able to get into some 
of these markets where they have done 
considerable business and which they have 


come to regard as logically theirs. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Harvesting has progressed under fa- 
vorable conditions. The first new wheat 
was received at Toledo this week, and re- 
ceipts will probably increase next week. 
Indications are that the crop is to be for 
the most part of superior quality. The 
first car received at Fostoria by the Men- 
nel Milling Co. tested No. 1, 61 lbs, 12.8 
per cent moisture; first car at Toledo, No. 
2, 12.5 per cent moisture. 

The weather during the week has been 
variable, with cool nights and a few show- 
ers. All crops are doing well, and corn 
which was not killed by the frost on June 
23 is recovering. In Ohio the frost dam- 
age was comparatively slight, but there 
was more serious damage in Indiana and 
Michigan. 

ENGAGES IN GRAIN BUSINESS 

The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, an- 
nounces that it has opened a grain de- 
partment to buy and sell wheat, rye, corn 
and oats. The company’s large elevators 
at Fostoria, Ohio, and splendid railroad 
facilities will enable it to give the best 
possible service. H. W. Applegate, for- 
merly of W. A. Rundell & Co., grain, and 
more recently of the Central Milling Di- 
vision of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, will have charge of this depart- 
ment. 


BENINGHAUSEN CHANGES NAME 


The Toledo Times says: “Stigma of a 
German name, although a thorough Amer- 
ican, is too much for E. C. Beninghausen, 
owner of the Milwaukee Bag Co., resident 
of Toledo, president of the Inverness Golf 
Club and among the most active Liberty 
bond and war savings stamp salesmen. 
He is owner of one of the largest bag fac- 
tories in the country; formerly he resided 
in Milwaukee, where his plant is located. 
Iiis business interests extend generally 
over the United States.” 

This is an example of common news- 


paper inaccuracy which must be embar- 
rassing to Mr. Beninghausen. He is not 
“owner” of the Milwaukee Bag Co., al- 
though financially interested, but its east- 
ern sales agent and manager. The name 


‘has, been changed to E. C. Benington. 


NOTES 

The Deshler (Ohio) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. has increased its capital to $75,000. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, is in New York for a short 
stay. 

The Hulhizer Milling Co., Newark, Ohio, 
has been closed for violation of the food 
regulations. 

The Nickel Plate Milling Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, has increased its capital stock 
to $125,000. 

The Greenville (Ohio) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has been incorporated by M. T. 
Barret and others. 

The flour mill owned by John Williams 
at Chardon, Ohio, was almost destroyed 
by fire June 17 with a loss of about $18,000. 

E. E. Mayhugh, J. Dueringer and O. T. 
Bast have entered the national service 
from the Ziliak & Schafer Milling Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Albert B. Cutter, formerly connected 
with the National Milling Co., but now with 
the Sperry Flour Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
was in Toledo this week. 

Potato flour is being manufactured at 
Traverse City, Mich., about 1,500 bus of 
potatoes being used every day. The prod- 
uct is shipped to a wholesaler in Chicago. 

The flour mill of Willard Fulk, Stone 
Head, Ind., has been closed by the state 
food administration until Aug. 1 for 
grinding flour for farmers in violation of 
the rules. 

Fire recently damaged the Durand 
(Mich.) Farmers’ elevator $2,000. There 
was about $5,000 worth of beans, oats and 
seed on hand. Building was insured for 
$5,000, and contents for like amount. 

George Brose, proprietor Sunnyside 
Flour Mills, Evansville, Ind., has sold the 
plant and business to H. J. Pfafflin and 
A. W. Ellerbush. Mr. Pfafflin has been 
associated with Mr. Brose for 20 years. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association has decided to 
call a meeting to consider the new rules 
and regulations of the United States 
Food Administration when they are is- 
sued. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, paid 
off this week all accumulated dividends, 
covering a period of 11 years, on its pre- 
ferred stock. All bonds against the prop- 
erty had already been paid off and re- 
tired. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, has 
taken a suite of. offices on the twentieth 
floor of the Second National Bank Build- 
ing, formerly occupied by the United 
States Food Administration Central Mill- 
ing Division. 

John Armbruster, who has been con- 
nected with the Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co. 
for the past five and one-half years, has 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
as traffic manager. 

E. P. Mitchell, representing the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and W. 
F. Steele, Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
were in Toledo July 13 and called at this 
office. Both will attend the bakers’ con- 
vention at Cedar Point next week. 

George H. Lewis, vice-president and 
manager Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., suffered on the morning of July 
4 an attack of acute dilatation of the 
heart and was in a very serious condition 
for a couple of days. He has improved 
considerably, although it will probably be 
necessary for him to rest quietly for 
some time. 





Sugar Equalization Board 
Wasuinoeton, D. C., July 13.—The 
Food Administration today announced 
the creation of a Sugar Equalization 
Board to undertake thé work of leveling 
the costs of various sugars and secure a 
better distribution of the product. The 
new board will be incorporated in the 
state of New Jersey and capitalized at 
$5,000,000, to be supplied by the President 
from his special funds. Headquarters 

will be maintained in Washington. 
The personnel of the board will be as 
follows: Herbert Hoover, chairman; 
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George Rolph, president. Directors: 
Professor F. W. Taussig, of the United 
States Tariff Commission; Theodore F. 
Whitmarsh; George Zabriskie, of the 
Food Administration; Clarence Woolley, 
of the War Trade Board; William A. 
Glasgow, Jr., chief counsel of the Food 
Administration. 

It is expected that by controlling the 
entire sugar resources of the country the 
new board will be able to maintain sugar 
prices at only a small advance over the 
present figure. Some increase in sugar 
prices is necessary, it is stated, on ac- 
count of increased freight rates, both 
ocean rates and those on American rail- 
roads. 

In addition to maintaining sugar prices 
at a reasonable level, the board will have 
supervision of the entire distribution pro- 
gramme promulgated by the Food Admin- 
istration on July 1, which aims to elim- 
inate non-essential sugar uses and to dis- 
tribute the domestic supply equitably to 
all parts of the country. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inv., July 13.—Flour pro- 
duction by local mills tallies favorabl; 
with recent averages, but there is not the 
buoyancy about the opening of new-cro) 
trade that has been known in former years. 
Inquiry for new flour has been fairly ac- 
tive but during the first week the mills had 
grain they did not make much effort to 
book sales, preferring to wait until the 
matter of values became more stable. This 
week there was less wheat coming in than 
ever known in the second week of wheat 
movement. 

Wheat harvest in this state has about 
been finished, though it was held up in 
some districts by heavy rains. The crop 
is making a great showing, and beginning 
Monday the mills think they will have all 
the grain they will be in position to han- 
dle. Some mills state that they have made 
new flour sales at the maximum figures by 
the new rules, and the situation generally 
indicates that the domestic buyer is anx- 
ious to get into the market and buy freely. 

There was a little quibbling this week 
regarding substitutes. The fact that new 
wheat was in the mills gave rise to the 
hope among some of the buyers that they 
could get a little more wheat flour and 
take a little less substitutes, but no change 
in apportionments has been made. The 
larger mills strongly favor no departure 
from the 50-50 basis. 

NOTES 

The Kankakee Elevator Co., an Illinois 
corporation, has withdrawn from Indiana. 

The Independent Hay & Grain Co., of 
Evansville, has increased its capital stock 
to $50,000. 

The Phoenix Flour Mills, at Evansville, 
have extended their corporate existence 
for another 25 years. 

Reports as to wheat-saving from thrash- 
ing have been filed, and indicate that 
thrashing was accomplished this summer 
by the most cautious methods ever used. 

A charter was granted this week to the 
Boswell (Ind.) Grain Co., with $30,000 
capital. Directors: Kimber H. Dimmich, 
Frank M. Orr, Robert Edmonds, Jolin 
Liptrap, John Hackerson, Harmon Hook- 
er, George Foster. 

An interesting report regarding saving 
flour, filed with the food administration 
by the hotel and restaurant division, shows 
that for the last four weeks 7,774 lbs of 
flour were saved, an average of more than 
5 lbs increase for each place reporting. 

A fine of $1,225.66 has been assessed 
against the Kuss Baking Co., of Misha- 
waka, for violations. Tne company was 
given the alternative of closing up or pay- 
ing the fine, and the money was distrib- 
uted between the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Complaints that millers are mixing 
wheat millfeeds with small quantities of 
other grains or feeds, thus avoiding the 
low price set for millfeeds were made 
Friday. Where it is apparent that mills 
are seeking to avoid the effect of the 
wheat millfeed prices, the administrator 
has asked for a complete investigation. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Souris, Man., recently experienced @ 
temperature of 108 in the shade, with hot 
wind and a terrific dust storm, and crops 
suffered accordingly. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 13 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
oe | rr rr $10.50@10.90 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.72@11.79 


lots, 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.00@10.30 
Hard winter, 98-Ilb cotton....... 10.45 @11.00 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.30@ 9.50 
Stindard barley flour, cotton.... 8.90@ 9.10 


Standard corn flour, jute....... 10.25 @10.50 

WHEAT—Offerings larger, demand good. 
No. 1 hard sold at $2.34; No. 1 red, $2.30; 
smutty, $2.26; No. 3 red, $2.25% @2.26; sam- 
ple grade red, smutty, $2.20; No. 3 hard, 
$2.30; No. 2 northern, $2.38, 

CORN—Demand less active, and prices 5@ 
l5c lower. Sample grade sold at 65c; heating 
at S5c; other sales were at $1@1.41. No. 6 
mixed, $1.85@1.55; No. 5 mixed, $1.53@1.55; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.830@1.55; No. 5 yellow, $1.55 
@1.58; No. 4 yellow, $1.65@1.68; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.70@1.76; No. 2 yellow, $1.80@1.82; 
No. 6 white, $1.45@1.60; No. 5 white, $1.58@ 
1.55; No. 8 white, $2@2.07. 

OATS—Market weak and % @ic lower. No. 
3 white sold at 77% @78%c; standards, 78@ 
781:c; No. 2 white, 78@78%c. 

RYE—Supply light. Prices higher. 
sold at $1.85. 

BARLEY—Offerings small, but equal to 
requirements; milling and feed demand slow. 
Malting ranged $1.10@1.25 for low-grade to 
fancy; new No. 1 feed, shipment in 30 days, 
was offered at 95c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Well-known brands of 
high-class corn flour are selling more freely, 
and prices have advanced to $6. Some 
brands which are less favorably known are 
said to be offered at $5.34. Grits are quoted 
at $5.50, and meal at $5.49, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


No. 2 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 92 111 63 89 
Wheat, bus.... 58 315 13 277 
Corn, bus...... 2,396 1,491 444 1,423 
Oats, bus...... 3,659 1,620 2,211 1,754 
Rye, bus....... 10 25 9 28 
Barley, bus.... 115 163 28 74 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 13 


FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent, in 
cotton 98-lb sacks, is quoted at $10.60@10.65 
bbl. 


MILLFEED—Bran, in 100-lb sacks, $25.18 
@25.25; mill-run or mixed feed, $26.23@ 
26.43; shorts, $26.98 @27.43. 

WHEAT—The following sales were report- 
ed today: hard wheat, No. 1 dark, 2 cars at 
$2.30, 2 at $2.99, 3 at $2.28, 3 at $2.27; No. 1, 
2 at $2.26, 3 at $2.24, 18 at $2.23, 19 at $2.22; 
No, 2 dark, 8 at $2.29, 1 at $2.28, 6 at $2.27, 
9 at $2.25; No. 2, 2 at $2.25, 12 at $2.23, 27 
at $2.22, 17 at $2.21, 2 at 2.20; No. 8 dark, 1 
at $2.26; No. 3, 1 at $2.23, 1 at $2.21. Soft 
wheat, No. 1, 65 cars at $2.19, 1 at $2.18; 
No. 2, 51 at $2.18; No. 3, 2 at $2.18, 5 at 
$2.17, 1 at $2.15. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $2.10@2.12, No. 3 
$2.03@2.05; yellow, No. 2 $1.81@1.83, No. 3 
$1.76@1.79; mixed, No. 2 $1.75@1.80, No. 3 
$1.70@1.72. 


WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
‘ 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus. .2,473,200 363,150 504,900 219,150 





Corn, bus.... 202,500 120,000 265,000 148,750 
Oats, bus.... 71,400 188,700 81,000 111,000 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 1,100 1,100 1,100 
Barley, DUS... ...-s 2,800 1,400 5,700 
Bran, tons... 40 400 1,180 1,980 
Hay, tons.... 3,720 5,844 1,128 3,600 
Flour, bbls... 5,000 9,500 9,250 39,750 
MILWAUKEE, JULY 13 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 

Quality. ikseadns Fbabaiess «occ «eee + @10.95 
Rye iiour, pure white, cotton.... 10.00@11.25 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton..... 8.75@ 9.00 
Barley flour, cotton .. ooeee@ 8, 
Graham flour, cotton . 9 


Corn flour, cotton ... 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ...........-- 
Oat flour, cotton ......... 

MILLFEED—Firm for wheat feeds, with 
offerings light; other grades steady. Stand- 
ard bran, $27.53@30; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $29.58@382; rye feed, $48@49; oil 
meal, $55; barley feed, $32@38; hominy feed, 
$56@57,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices improved, and premiums 
of 10@16¢ over government figures prevailed. 
Receipts, 6 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.28; 
No. 2, $2.28@2.25; No. 8, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Advanced 8@10c, with demand 
g00d from shippers and millers. Receipts, 11 
cars. No, 8, $1.22@1.30; No. 4, $1.16@1.26; 
feed and rejected, $1.10@1.20. 

RYE—Prices advanced 9@10c, with de- 





mand good from millers and shippers. Re- 
ceipts, 3 cars. No. 2, $1.77@1.85; No. 3, 
$1.68 @ 1,81, 

CORN—Prices were 10@ibc higher. Re- 


ceipts, 124 cars. Demand was good from 
ere for white, while shippers bought yel- 
ow and mixed, The demand for kiln-dried 


was slow. No. 8 yellow, $1.70@1.85; No. 4 
yellow, $1.60@1.70; No. 3 mixed, $1.60@1.80; 
No. 3 white, $1.85 @2.10. 

OATS—Declined ic. Receipts, 191 cars, 
Demand was good at all times, and tables 


were cleared each day. Standard, 78%@ 
79%c; No. 3 white, 78@79c; No. 4 white, 
717% @78 ke. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— , —Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 5,250 28,160 37,145 15,304 
Wheat, bus.. 5,200 40,000 5,475 12,600 
Corn, bus.... 181,840 236,840 105,862 334,977 
Oats, bus.... 412,160 346,920 475,000 556,340 
Barley, bus.. 18,360 88,500 57,620 40,600 
Rye, bus..... 2,550 18,835 3,825 23,700 
Feed, tons... 480 360 3,484 3,839 





DULUTH, JULY 13 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b, mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 
Standard war quality 
Durum war semolina .. 


No. 3 straight rye ..............ccece ? 
No, 5 white rye blend ...........20+. 10.25 
No. & TYE MOEA ...ccccccccccccescvese 9.50 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 


July 13..14,135 July 14..19,620 July 15..21,000 
July 6..10,405 July 7..15,245 July 8..18,270 
June 29.15,370 June 30.19,505 July 1..19,330 
June 22. 4,260 June 23.27,830 June 24.16,850 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 6 -» TF4%@7I7% ...@... 90@110 
July 8 +» T44%@7IT% oo @.- 90@110 
July 9 -» 74% @77% a 95@115 
July 10 -- T4%@TT% oe @.- 95@115 
July 11 -» T4%@17T% --@.. 100@118 
July 12 - TFh%@T8% -@.. 100@118 
July 13 .... 7T5%@78% ...@... 103@123 
July 14, 1917 69% @72% 218@220 80@125 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
July 13 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-——Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

Oats «....+- 67 18 667 rae 86 
RYO wcceses 1 “. 69 ee oe ee 
Barley ..... 62 30 0«—421 14 9 60 
Flaxseed ... 179 399 1,446 1 18 133 
WHEAT—But one car was received this 
week, and that went to a mill. A couple of 


cars were shipped out, but stocks now are but 
5,000 bus. The new price basis was to have 
been effective July 10, but the date has been 
postponed, it being considered that the old 
crop should be given an opportunity to clear 
up on the old basis, 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (July 13), at Dulutk-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 1 62 561 2 124 «699 
Durum .... 2 21 362 ee 36 4=66038 
Winter ...< «- 2 43 se 1 117 
Western ... .. &e 3 ee 3 

Totals ... 3 75 86969 2 161 1,322 
Oats ....... 5 os 78 5 17 54 

Bonded .. .. as 11 ae 13 17 
ee os 29 ee 1 81 
Barley ..... 22 13 296 2 166 

Bonded .. .. pee 11 ee ee 4 
Flaxseed ... 2 25 29 28 ee ot 

Bonded .. .. 6 19 se ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 13 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, -———grad 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus. bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1 nor,2 nor} . 3,280 es 1 318 
2 dk nor J 
3 nor } 
3 dk nor oe -. 288 ee oe 85 
All other 
spring 276 1,590 e» 50 77 
Durum .... 5 24 3,208 oe 8 134 
Winter ...6 cs oe 37 ve ar 34 
White ..... oe es 4 o* es 1 
Mixed ..... oe 1 4 161 
Totals ... 5 300 8,407 1 63 810 


FLAXSEED—tThis was a week of violent 
fluctuations both up and down, due to weath- 
er conditions and the announcement of the 
embargo against foreign seed placed by the 
War Trade Board. Drouth conditions were 
a big factor in the early part of the week, 
and the July, which closed Monday at $4.12 
and September at $4.17%, ran up to $4.60 
and $4.63, respectively, by Thursday. From 
that point feeling cooled down, and there 
was a slump to $4.35 for the July and $4.42 
for the September by Saturday. The Board 
of Trade has again inaugurated the regula- 
tion of trading by compelling all traders to 
report the nature of their orders, whether 
speculative or hedging. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-——Close——, 
Opening July 14 
July&8 High Low dJulyi3 1917 
July ..$4.13 $4.70 $4.08% $4.36 $3.04 
Sept. 4.18 4.75 4.1 - 4.42 3.07 
Oct. .. 413. 4,76 4.10 4.41 3.03% 
Nov. .. 4.06 4.65 4.03 4.37 ceecs 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 13 

FLOUR—New hard and soft wheat flour, 
$10.23 bbl, bulk. Straight rye flour, $9.50@ 
10.25 bbl; white, $10.50@11,—jute. Rice 
flour, $8.60@9 per 100 Ibs, cotton. Barley 
flour, $8@8.50 bbl. 

MILLFEED—St. Louis maximum price on 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, $1.37; middlings, $1.47. 
White hominy feed, $54.40 ton, bulk; corn 
bran, $40; alfalfa meal, nominal, $29. 

WHEAT—In good demand.. Receipts, 1,109 
cars, against 217 last week. Closing prices< 
No, 1 red, $2.24; No. 2 red, $2.21; No. 3 red, 
$2.17; No. 1 hard, $2.24; No. 2 hard, $2.21; 
No. 8 hard, $2.17; No. 1 dark hard, $2.26; 
No. 2 dark hard, $2.23; No. 3 dark hard, 
$2.19; No. 1 yellow hard, $2.22; No. 2 yellow 
hard, $2.19; No. 3 yellow hard, $2.15; No, 1 
northern spring, $2.24; No. 2 northern spring, 
$2.21; No. 3 northern spring, $2.17; No. 1 
durum, $2.24; No. 2 durum, $2.21. 

CORN—Receipts, 305 cars, against 214. 
Prices 5@10c higher, demand good. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.75@1.77; No. 3 
yellow, $1.76; No. 2 white, $2.05; No. 3 white, 
$2; No. 4 white, $1.85; No. 6 white, $1.40. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-1b sacks, 
$4.20; cream meal, $4.50; grits and hominy, 
$4.80. 

OATS—Fair demand at unchanged prices. 
Receipts, 160 cars, against 197. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 79% @79%c; No. 2 


‘ mixed, 76% @78c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 25,450 45,850 387,950 73,630 
Wheat, bus. .1,363,518 173,550 122,190 184,600 





Corn, bus.... 451,808 336,720 157,330 283,530 

Oats, bus.... 395,560 439,185 372,250 483,980 

Rye, bus..... 1,701 1,100 850 810 

Barley, bus.. 23 469,600. =i... 2,760 
° TOLEDO, JULY 13 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.0.b. mill, $10.28. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ..........seeeeenes $20.98 
BE BOO on oo v0 kc eccce cB cbogetpesenss 22.23 
BND 0. cud bneed 40406 +S 06 2ed-e RO 22.98 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .............. 49.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag........... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 8 cars, 3 contract; year 
ago 27, 10 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 35 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago 17, 15 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 33 cars, 16 contract; year 
ago 9, 7 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 7,800 32,400 000 = 8=—69,000 
Corn, bus.... 41,600 20,400 43,900 2,800 
Oats, bus.... 51,600 14,400 39,400 14,200 





BOSTON, JULY 13 

FLOUR—No offerings of 100 per cent pat- 
ents. 

MILLFEED—No offerings of wheat feed on 
the open market; offerings of other feeds 
limited. Rye feed, $54; barley feed, $40; 
gluten feed, $54.02; hominy feed, $61.90; 
stock feed, $55; oat hulls, reground, $21.50,— 
all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—White corn flour 
higher at $5.80@6.10 per 100 Ibs, in sacks. 
White corn meal is offered at $5.50@5.65, 
granulated at $4.75, bolted at $4.70, cracked 
corn at $3.55@3.60, feeding corn meal at 
$3.50@3.55, hominy grits and samp at $5.50 


@5.75, white corn flakes at $6.80@7,—all in 
100’s. 
SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal in fair demand 


at the lower range of prices quoted, rolled 
being offered at $4.90 per 90-lb sack and $5.65 
for cut and ground. Rye flour, in sacks, is 
quoted at $11.35 per 196 Ibs for patent, and 
$10.50@11 for straight; barley flour, in sacks, 
$9.80@11 per 196 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, —-——Stocks—, 
1918 1917 


1917 1918 
Flour, bbis....°76,575 14,618 ..... «.s.s. 
Wheat, bus... ..... 160,000 1,780 82,220 
Corn, bus..... Lae.  «<tas 161,231 8,779 
Oats, bus..... 387,300 43,258 179,074 336,697 
Rye, bus...... 3,200 735. 16,154 1,502 
Bee, HUB vives --ccces 201,281 13,167 
Millfeed, tons. ey. a tele: 2 eemee seees 
Oe een, WEED BGUe. deces  ‘ecves “ve cslne 


Oatmeal, cases 4,000 
Oatmeal, sacks 240 
*Includes 60,500 bbls for export. 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 13 were 655,700 bus oats and 80,000 
bus barley. 





NEW YORK, JULY 13 

FLOUR—In strong demand, but offerings 
light, owing to generally unsettled wheat 
conditions. Only a few mills offering, and 
these at widely divergent prices. Buyers 
ready to take on big lines as soon as mills 
are in position to offer freely. Receipts, 214,- 
538 bbis. Quotations: springs, $11@11.50; 
Kansas and winters, $11.23 @11.75,—jute. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet. Spot stocks dimin- 
ishing, though ample. Quotations were $10 
@11, jute. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In light demand, 
Stocks are sufficient for present requirements. 
Old was quoted $7.90@9, and improved at 
$9.75 @10.25, in cotton sacks. 

CORN GOODS—In better demand and at 


advanced prices. The better grades of yellow 
granulated corn meal brought $4.90@5 per 
100 lbs, white $5.80@5.90, and corn flour 
$5.40@6, in cotton sacks, 

RICE FLOUR—In fair demand at 9%@ 
10%c 1b in cotton sacks. 


WHEAT—Movement light. Receipts, 53,- 
200 bus. 
CORN—Advanced _ slightly. Quotations: 


fresh shelled, to arrive, No. 2 yellow, $2.08%; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.98%. Receipts, 28,000 bus. 

OATS—tThe break in Canadian prices 
caused some selling, and absence of export 
demand braqught further weakness. Quota- 
tions were 89@89%c according to quality. 
Receipts, 492,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, JULY 13 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....-@11.04 
MMPOUIPUIEO esc ccesccecegevecves esee-@ 8.60 
PILI Ee eC ne ewes ie ic cecdove «eee» @11.10 
WEG. DEPRIGEE oo icvcccvcsccccsos ---@10.10 
BAsIOY BOGE ncccccccccscesceces --@ 8.95 
A | Sere -»@10.40 
GONE DOME aac cde davccsvces +.» »@11.00 

Sacked 

Spring bran, per ton ........... $.....@28.10 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 30.10 
Barley screenings, sacked, ton.. @35.00 
Barley middlings, per ton ...... - @41.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @63.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... - @62.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 96.00 @ 98.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 68.00@69.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 70.00 @71.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... + oee + @50.99 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... + «e+» @52.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOOG 5 cc vccrveccemecvccctecces eevee + @10.25 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. .....@20.00 


WHEAT—A few cars arrived here this 
week, and were quickly sold at $2.45 for No. 2 
red or No. 2 mixed, and one car sold at $2.50; 
‘New York, domestic basis. There were sales 
of new No. 2 red at $2.38@2.42, depending 
on time of shipment, New York, domestic. 


CORN—Buyers bought by sample, paying 
from 80c to $1.85. The few cars of No. 4 
yellow sold at $1.75, No. 5 yellow at $1.70, 
and No. 6 yellow at $1.55, on track, through 
billed. Holders of corn in store are anxious 
to sell. 


OATS—The market was about ic higher 
this week, but buyers paid that only for de- 
sirable weights, and the feeling was weak at 
the close. The offerings on track were not 
cleaned up at the closing, and receivers had 
little faith in prices holding, as there was 
no outlet. Store oats neglected. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 85c; standard, 84%c; No. 3 
white, 84%c; No. 4 white, 82%c,—on track, 
through billed, 

BARLEY—No offerings and no demand. 


RYE—Millers were bidding $1.80, with 
sellers asking $1.85 for old No. 2, on track, 
through billed. . 





BALTIMORE, JULY 13 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade .......... $11.25@11.50 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.75 @11.00 
Hard winter, Liberty grade..... 11.25 @11.50 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent....... @11.50 
City mills’ spring patent ....... @11.50 
City mills’ winter patent ....... eee @11.35 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. .....@11.25 


MILLFEED—No offerings on the market, 
though at the close city mills were nominally 
quoting in car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, 
as follows: soft winter bran, $31; soft winter 
middlings, $33. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement increasing, 
demand moderate. Receipts, largely new 
southern, 248,344 bus; stock, 129,448. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red 
garlic, $2.33%. 

CORN—Sharply higher; demand active, 
movement small. Receipts, 32,247 bus; stock, 
305,306. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.90; range for week of southern, 
including white, yellow and mixed, $1.75@ 
2.05; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8.25@8.50. 

OATS—Advanced 2%@3c; movement and 
demand good. Receipts, 613,742 bus; exports, 
30,519; stock, 1,962,632. Closing prices: con- 
tract No. 2 white, clipped for export, 84c; 
standard white, domestic, 88% @89c; No. 3 
white, domestic, 87% @88c. 

RYE—Gained ic; demand slow, movement 
improving. Receipts, including some new 
near-by, 23,828 bus; stock, 89,665. Closing 
price of new No. 2 western for export, $1.71; 
range for week of new near-by, $1.35 @1.75. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 13 
FLOUR—Receipts, 225 bbis, and 13,016,375 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, new, 100 per cent....... $11.25 @11.50 
Kansas, new, 100 per cent...... 11.50 @11.75 
Spring, old, 100 per cent........ 11.50@11.75 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 9,529 bus; stock, 3,655. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.39; ‘No. 1 hard winter, $2.39; No, 1 durum, 
$2.39; No. 1 hard white, $2.39. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.39; soft, $2.37; No. 2 
red winter, $2.36; soft, $2.34; No. 3 red win- 
ter, $2.32; soft, $2.30. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with ample offerings 








: 
' 
: 


210 


at former rates. Quotations: $10@11, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Freely offered, dull and 
weak. Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of 
$8.25 @9.25 per bbi, in sacks. 

CORN—Further advanced 7@10c under 
very light offerings, but trade quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 15,146 bus; stock, 343,524. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.98 @1.99; No. 3 yellow, $1.97@1.98 

CORN GOODS—Offerings of the better 
grades light, and market a shade firmer, 
Some unattractive stock, however, available 
at low prices. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 


100-ib scks 
--@4.30 





Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$ 4. 
jranulated white meal, fancy... . 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... eee 5 
White table meal, fancy ....... 4 
Ordinary ground meal ........... @ 4.50 
White corn flour, fancy .......... «..-@65.80 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... «++ -@5.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... ..-@5.60 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... oes» @2.76 


OATS—Firm, and ic higher under light 
offerings and a fair demand, Receipts, 303,- 
473 bus; stock, 343,448. Quotations: 


No, 2 White .....ccccccccseeces 90 @90% 
Standard white ..........+eee. 89% @90 

No. 8 white. ....cccccsccsccsens 89 @89% 
No, 4 WRIKS. 2.02 ccc sccccccrece 87% @88% 


OATMEAL—Quiet, and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$10.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.70 
@9%.95; patent, cut, bbl, $10.90@12.40; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $4.75 @7.25. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 16 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 

Standard 100 per cent flour..... $10.68 @10.75 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum fiour quotations, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (July 16), 
were: 

War semolina ........ceecsears $10.68 @10.75 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1916 
Tuly 20... wcoose 165,850 380,620 260,340 
July 13... 280,495 188,305 340,345 240,850 
July te 191,195 159,470 265,520 202,170 
June 29... 281,830 170,350 361,740 261,706 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
July 20... ...5-- 2,695 24,850 6,910 
July 13... 9,165 18,050 22,685 2,850 
July 6... 16,930 20,500 20,680 1,420 
June 29... 19,170 27,816 36,250 4,130 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
May 11. 65 57,625 125,180 233,835 905 355 
May 18. 64 57,125 135,675 231,640 11,930 855 
May 25. 64 57,125 107,923 222,530 9,065 000 
June 1. 6457,126 111,465 207,460 4,055 000 
June 8. 62 56,175 141,180 202,210 6,725 205 
June 15. 62 56,625 129,750 145,406 8,655 §18 
June 22. 60 53,725 130,435 188,670 14,620 615 
June 29. 64 56,225 134,065 167,645 27,585 1,120 
July 6. 6456,725 47,505 146,420 1,830 aes 
July 13. 51 47,425 38,410 133,590 975 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(July 16), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


July 16 Year ago 
TR on bce tcteces $25.93 @26.32 $31.00@31.50 
Stand. middlings.. 27.45@28.09 40.00@41.00 
Flour middlings... 26.80@27.15 46.00@48.00 
R, dog, 140-Ib jute 26.90@27.71 563.00@55.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $58.50 @59.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@69.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@658.60 
Rye feed, 2,000 ibs, 100-lb sacks. 45.00@46.00 
White corn meal, granulated*... 9.10@ 9.20 
Corn meal, yellow*® .........5++ 7.70@ 7.80 
Rye flour, white® ............++. 10. — 70 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... -@ 7.00 


Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... ipa > | a 

Buckwheat flour, bbi* ......... 13.50@14.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbI* ........ 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 


Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 10.00 eves 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00 @15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00 @ 20.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@16.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibe ..........-6- ere. Poors 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst - @55.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. tCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, 





Mi polis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 





1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

July 10 .... 47 CT nee 63 36 04«=—849 
July 11 .... 79 89 1 00 32 «6324 
July 12 .... 79 42. ns 5 34 ©6308 
July 13 .... 31 a 7 28 389 
July 16 .... 108 147 ...» 16 100 283 
July 16..... 81 127 1 8 68 622 
Totals.... 369 565 2 99 298 2,175 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 





No.1. No.2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
Red spring .......-cseceeeee 8.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ....... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .......-.+.++. 2.21 2.18 
DUPUME ccccccccseccccscccese 17 > 
Red durum ......eeeeeeeeeee 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .........+. 221° 2.18 
Hard winter ......sscesecce $17 2,14 
Yellow hard winter eos 8,18 2.10 
Red winter ......cseceseeees 8.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 14 

July13 July 6 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 538,330 632,000 510,000 
Flour, bbls ...... 18,041 9,478 15,062 
Millstuff, tons ... 522 879 1,115 
Corn, bus ....... 161,280 141,250 50,400 
Oats, bus ....... 327,120 276,930 151,680 
Barley, bus ..... 61,610 69,000 102,000 
Rye, bus ........ 30,000 28,000 22,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 658,000 88,000 84,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 14 
July 13 July 6 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 77,000 129,470 614,460 
FPiour, bbis ...... 816,238 267,205 181,685 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,679 9,290 11,681 
Corn, bus ....... 108,900 98,000 44,000 
Oats, bus ....... 507,960 594,790 667,520 
Barley, bus ..... 180,180 85,120 288,400 
Rye, bus ........ 48,470 32,760 14,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,480 5,450 20,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): July 14 July 15 
ht 13 Julyé 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ees 5 467 
No. 1 northern. one ee, 186 2,415 
No. 2 northern. . oe b's 105 2,031 
Other grades ... ... rs 1,256 3,500 
Totals ........ 134 1,552 8,412 
| eee 2,137 GOO  csese  senne 
es \ Seer Dee TiO os eee, baees 
Im 2928)... ccs Meee. BOGE. ccicna§ coves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats ye Barley 
9.. 165@175 75% @76% 174 @1is86 100@120 
10.. 165@175 76 @77 188 @190 105@122 
11.. 165@175 76% @77% 194 @1i96 108@125 
12.. 165@175 77% @78% 196% @198 110@130 
13.. 165@175 75% @76% 196 @198 108@1i28 
15.. 160@17076 @77 190 @198 105@125 
16*. 188@189 72% @73% 215 @217 116@155 


*1917. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 14 July 15 July 17 
1916 1915 





July 13 July6 1917 
Corn :.... 219 286 6 1 27 
Oats .... 349 467 166 262 13 
Barley .. 596 611 153 118 54 
Rye ..... 66 90 15 36 5 
Flaxseed. 87 65 187 . 50 61 
Mi polis Shi ‘ 





Following were the shipments of flour from 
Minneapolis, over the respective roads, for 
the 10 months of the crop year, from Sept. 1, 
1917, to June 30, 1918, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
C., M. & St. P.. 3,293 3,144 6,118 2,965 





C., St. P., M. 
er ae 2,449 2,097 3,256 2,068 
M. & St. L..... 1,000 759 1,407 1,606 
Great Northern. 2,505 1,522 1,262 1,144 
North. Pacific... 787 807 749 695 
> ie Western. 1,009 1,109 1,352 955 
& Q..... 1,801 1,785 1,961 2,296 
Soo chi. SS Pe Pe 5 +847 + = 1,170 
92 tos bes -. 2,024 2,662 1,876 1,622 
Rock Island ... 511 £1,110 782 594 
Minn, Transfer. GB i vuien ° eee 
Totals .. 15, ot 14,845 18,104 15,115 
Receipts ...... 623 768 873 661 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 

The attached table shows the shipments of 

millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the 

respective roads for the 10 months of the 

crop year, from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 39, 
1918, with comparisons: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

C., M, & St. P.120,857 103,710 145,957 86,593 


cC., St. P., ~ 
& O. - 168,836 150,275 212,898 148,600 


M, & St. L.... 6,910 8,664 6,331 7,586 
Gt. Northern.. 78,130 110,764 55,091 48,086 
Nor. Pacific... 38,080 65,897 38,817 33,567 
Gt. Western... 20,023 20,257 16,265 31,220 
c., B. & Q.... 64,099 63, 225 43,085 50,758 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *... 738,531 66,282 
BOO .ccscvseee 58, 795 14, 042 57,425 58,935 
Rock Island... 13,335 16,080 8,710 8,640 


Minn. Transfer 7,420 6,730 160 175 





Totals ......576,485 619,644 623,260 529,442 
Receipts ..... 63,465 63,496 80,655 59,805 
*Figures included in Soo total. tMay and 


June figures included in Soo total. 


Flaxseed and Products 

Flaxseed is sharply higher for the week. 
At one time last week the option sold as 
high as $4.76 bu. It is down today to about 
$4.40. Cash flaxseed is stronger in sympathy 
with the options. The influences for strength 
were the shutting off of the importations of 
linseed by the War Trade- Board, and crop 
damage reports from North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. 

Linseed oil meal has advanced about $4 
ton for the week, and is firm at $54@55 ton, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, Even at that advance, 





linseed mills report a good consumptive de- 
mand. 

Raw linseed oil naturally was affected most 
by the strength in seed. Raw oil is quoted 
today at $1.87 gallon, car lots, f.o.b, Minne- 
apolis, an advance of eer gallon for the week. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

o—Mple— 1~—— Duluth, 

Track Toarr. Track July Oct. 


July «-$4.19% 4.19% 4.21% 4.21 4.23% 
July 10 see 4.28% 4.28% 4.30% 4.30 4.32% 
July 11 ... 4.58% 4.58% 4.60% 4.60 4.63 
July 12 ... 4.38% 4.38% 4.40% 4.40 4.45 
July 18 ... 4.38% 4.33% 4.86% 4.35 4.41 
July 15 ... 4.58% 4.58% 4.62 4.60 4.64 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000's omitted): 

r-7—Receipts——, -——In store, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 58 84 79 88 187 50 
Duluth...... 2 31 48 180 417 1,579 

Totals..... 60 115 127 268 604 1,629 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to July 
18, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














7--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis 5,908 8,267 886 535 
Duluth ....... 2,954 7,817 2,908 8,606 
Totals ...... 8,862 16,084 3,794 9,141 





wi Flour Ex 
New York, July 15.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on following dates, were: 
July 14 July 15 








Destination— July 13 July 6 1917 1916 
London ........ 13 54 8 
Liverpool ...... 42 18 5 9 
Glasgow ....... 1 oe 7 14 
) eee oe 1 oe 
| Oy es 1 3 on 
Bristol ........ oe 8 9 
Falmouth 1 oe 
Havre ..... os “~ 
Manchester .... .. 6° 11 ee 
Dublin ........ oe oe os 15 
Marseilles ..... 10 oe 57 57 
po are ee es oe 16 
Bordeaux ...... 10 ae eo. 
OEE ne cedcccsce 10 
Nantes ........ 14 we eé oe 
Rotterdam .... .. 114 11 4 
MEMO Swe cicces . os ee 18 
, Serer ae a. 3 ee 
Gibraltar ...... os “e ee 226 
Cuba .... ve 14 he 23 
Hayti ae ie ve 2 
Other W. I.’s... .. 7 ee 9 
Cen. America .. .. ee oe 24 
Other B. As acee a0 5 we 7 
Others ......... ie 5 11 8 

Totals ....... 183 163 171 450 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





+ July 13 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 138 282 1,894 92 59 
Boston ...... 2 120 256 17 40 
Buffalo ..... 117 901 772 2 83 
Chicago .... 29 4,574 2,480 384 239 
Afloat .... waa 31 246 o's oes 
Detroit ..... 24 58 77 16 ad 
Duluth ..... 5 Fae 67 1 62 
Galveston ... 3 20 one ees eas 
Indianapolis. 12 739 136 1 
Kansas City. 334 958 444 8 ese 
Milwaukee... 2 448 228 20 43 
Minneapolis. . 139 219 349 65 596 
New Orleans. 5 137 938 ave 5 
Newp. News. oes ees 768 sas Jee 
New York... 12 255 772 58 67 
Omaha ..... 38 480 424 5 30 
Peoria ...... 5 309 122 toe eine 
Philadelphia. 7 203 392. .... 91 
St. Louis ... 40 390 220 2 2 
Toledo ....*. 13 76 163 68 127 
Totals..... 925 10,200 10,748 729 1,444 
July 6, 1918 554 10,833 12,246 739 1,934 
July 14, 1917 9,984 3,296 8,206 412 1,448 
July 15, 1916 39,681 5,219 11,186 434 1,570 
July 17, 1915 5,761 3,313 2,549 206 4 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
371,000 bus. Decreases—Corn, 683,000 bus; 
rye, 10,000 bus; barley, 490,000 bus, Bonded: 


Increase—Barley, 25,000 bus. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended July 
13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
SE Oe Serer 82 110 $1 13 
, rere *17 193 26 19 

_ Consolidated .... 2 118 15 35 
Ogilvies ........ 72 124 30 ve 
Western ......... *38 81 17 44 
Grain Growers... *33 734 63 ce 
Fort William .... *42 343 50 17 
Hastern ......... *10 54 14 os 
GS. Fi Bi ee cvctces 42 433 40 27 
Northwestern .... 12 185 2 we 
Can. Northern.... 11 903 204 28 
Can, Govt. ...... *35 499 23 56 
Thunder Bay .... 18 771 52 14 
Dav. & Smith ,... 11 271 77 me 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 23 343 33 84 

Betas .cavseeve 107 5,164 676 336 
Year ago ........ 8,221. 4,706 308 920 
Receipts ........ 193 265 33 39 
Lake shipments. . 586 474 35 21 
Raili shipments... $e 100 21 7 


*Wheat overshipped. 
STOCKS BY GRADE fore omitted) 
Wheat— Bi ats— B 
No. 1 northern. . 
No. 2 northern... 
§ 4 northern. . 














July 17, 1918 
NEW PLAN FOR MARKETING 


(Continued from page 199.) 
the movement of shipments to destina- 
tion. Application for assistance can |e 
made to Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration offices in each primary market. 


CHARGES FOR HANDLING 


Country elevators and buyers are en- 
titled to receive fair compensation for 
their services in the handling and mar- 
keting of wheat, and the charges for such 
service are necessarily a deduction from 
the terminal price of wheat. These charges 
or margins are well established by ciis- 
tom, and vary in different sections of te 
country according to local conditions. 


INSURANCE 


The government carries no insurance on 
the property which it owns. It does, how- 
ever, require that the elevator operaturs 
shall exercise due diligence in protecting 
grain stored in their warehouses from or- 
dinary hazards. Owners of grain stored 
in warehouses or elevators should there- 
fore protect their grain so stored which 
has not been delivered to or paid for hy 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

INSPECTION 

Shippers to any of the principal pri- 
mary markets should insist that their grain 
be inspected and graded by inspectors |i- 
censed by the Seckatery of Agriculture. 

Producers and dealers, in shipping grain 
to said primary markets, should advise 
their commission man to see that their 
grain is correctly inspected and graded, 
and that if in his judgment the grain has 
been improperly graded, an appeal should 
be taken to the federal supervisor. 

It is the policy of the Food Administra- 
tion and of its agents and representatives 
to work in entire harmony with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in maintaining 
the integrity of grades as named and de- 
fined by them under the grain standards 
act, in order that the producer, the con- 
sumer and all interests handling grain 
mer be properly protected. 

producer or dealer should always 
ang in mind that if he is not satisfied 
with the prices paid by individual buyers, 
or with the grading of wheat, his protec- 
tion lies in his being able to ship to the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
at the various terminal markets named 
above. 

FLOUR-MILLING PROFIT CON'TROI. 

The plan for the profit control of flour- 
milling for the 1918 crop is formulated on 
the basis of naming a maximum fair price 
at which any miller may sell flour and 
feed. 

This maximum fair price is based upon 
a reasonable allowance, above the fair 
price for basic wheat, for handling, mill- 
ing and marketing expenses, freight 
charges on products, and profit. It is an- 
ticipated that competition will eventually 
reflect reductions from these prices. 

A temporary plan has been published 
along these lines, which will be supple- 
mented in the near future by the naming 
of detailed maximum prices at which it 
will be considered fair for each mill of 
the country to sell its flour and feed. 

This plan, as soon as completed, will be 
given general publicity. 

The 1918-19 plan of control and this 
statement have been prepared with the «p- 
proval of the agricultural advisory cvn- 
mittee and with their co-operation. 

Ricwarp B. Warrov:. 


Coarse Grain in Northwest 

July 15.—Oats at Minneapolis have !en 
in fair demand all week. No. 3 white ts 
are selling at 75@76c bu, or at the July 
option price. Where a week ago millers «nd 
elevator people bid % @1%c over the option, 
they now limit bids to July price. 

Rye is 5@8c higher for the week. Strength 
is due largely to the light receipts. Mi''ers 
are taking all the rye offered, and there ‘5 4 
little shipping demand. No. 2 rye on track 
is quoted at $1.90. The best bid for ry: t? 
arrive is around $1.77, New rye is expe: ted 
to begin coming in inside of 10 days. 

Corn is off about Se bu today. Mills are 
still taking the best quality offerings, »' 
feed grades are slow. No. 3 yellow is qu:ted 
nominally at $1.60@1.65 bu. 

Barley also is slower, and about 5c bu 
lower today. Millers have been the best | uy- 
ers throughout the week. The range t: la 
is about $1.05@1.26, or 5c higher tha» ® 
week ago. 








London Exchange 

London exchange at Minneapolis 4 

quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60- “ 

July_10-15 ...... $4.75% sith -@4,74% $4.5 
July 16 ........- « 4.75% -@4.74% 4.72 

Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(July 16) at 49, 
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July 10, 1918 
MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 200.) 

their coarse grains in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, most of this grain having here- 
tofore been marketed at Minneapolis; 
and 

Whereas, This will result in serious con- 
gestion of the terminal facilities and stor- 
age capacity at Chicago and Milwaukee, 
the effect of such congestion resulting no 
doubt in serious reduction in prices of 
course grain to the ” Secsset in the north- 
western states; an 

Whereas, Wheat produced in the terri- 
tory above mentioned, in spite of this ad- 
vance in freight rates, can still be mar- 
keied at Minneapolis advantageously, due 
to the prevailing privilege of milling-in- 
transit at Minneapolis, and the commodity 
rates on flour applicable from Minneapo- 
lis; and 

Whereas, For many years past much 
more Wheat has been marketed at Min- 
neapolis than has been milled at Minneap- 
olis, and such wheat and all coarse grain 
must now be adversely affected in a great 
degree, unless such grain be granted a 
shipping-in-transit privilege at Minneap- 
olis, which will insure that coarse grain 
and wheat not milled at Minneapolis may 
be merchandised at Minneapolis under 
freight conditions of equal advantage with 
wheat milled at Minneapolis. And with 
the further result that the Northwestern 
producer will enjoy the advantage of the 
competition of the Minneapolis market 
on a basis of equality with Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other markets; and 

Whereas, The present crop prospects in- 
dicate that all the terminal storage fa- 
cilities at all markets should be made use 
of to the maximum capacity, in order to 
relieve congestion at country stations, and 
to avoid congestion in railroad equipment 
due to delay in unloading; and 

Whereas, Unless shipping-in-transit 
privileges are permitted at Minneapolis, 
both in wheat and coarse grains, the ter- 
minal storage capacity at Minneapolis 
(which exceeds 53,000,000 bus) would be 
largely idle; and railroad cars would be 
hauled to Chicago and Milwaukee from the 
northwestern states instead of being 
promptly unloaded at Minneapolis and re- 
leased for further service, now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Railroad Adminis- 
tration be urged to immediately put into 
effect merchandising as well as milling-in- 
transit privileges at Minneapolis, of both 
wheat and coarse grains, in order that the 
producers of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana shall enjoy 
the advantages of the competition of Min- 
neapolis as a market for their products, 
as against Chicago, Milwaukee and other 
competitive markets; thus insuring equal- 
ity at Minneapolis, (1) Between Minneap- 
olis and other grain markets in the mat- 
ter of freight rates; (2) In the privile 
accorded to all classes of grain at Min- 
neapolis, eliminating the present discrim- 
ination against coarse grains and wheat 
not milled in transit at Minneapolis. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE MILLING DIVISION 


At a meeting of the Minnesota Millers’ 
Club, held in Minneapolis last week, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, We have been notified that 
new rules and regulations will be pro- 
mulgated for the control of the milling 
industry for the coming crop year, and 
that the present Divisional Office for the 
“cake is not necessary; therefore be 
1 
Resolved, That the Minnesota Millers’ 
Club here assembled takes this opportun- 
ity of expressing its appreciation of the 
courteous treatment extended to its mem- 
bers a! all times and to the careful and 
thoughiful consideration given it by A. 
C. Loring, chairman of the Northwestern 


Millin: Division. He has repeatedly im- 
Presse upon the milling fraternity the 
necessity of following the rules and reg- 


wations of the F Administration to 
the letter, that the purpose of it might be 
obtained. His management of the affairs 
of the Food Administration has certainly 
ben fair, and he has exerted himself 
most capably and impartially to the pro- 
tection of the milling industry; be it also 

Resolved, ‘That the Minnesota Millers’ 
Club here assembled extends to George 
P. Case, divisional manager, its sincere 
thinks for his patience and thoughtful 
‘onsideration of the many perplexing 
Preblems presented to him by a majority 
% the milling fraternity. His pleasing 
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rsonality, fairness and diplomacy in 

andling milling matters have left the 

warmest feeling of gratitude in the hearts 
of the millers generally. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Of the 51 outside mills reporting this 
week to The Northwestern Miller, 30 were 
idle. 

L. F. W. Meese and J. C. Lewis, of 
Minneapolis, and two St. Paul bakers, are 
attending the retail bakers’ meeting in 
Chicago this week. 

Vv. V. Corbin, department _ sales- 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is visiting at Chicago and other of- 
fices of the company this week. 

Guy H. Walker, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Independent Elevator Co., Russell, 
Minn., has purchased a membership in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Approximately 9,000 tons of flax straw 
stored in two warehouses of the Northern 
Insulating Co., St. Paul, burned last week, 
entailing a loss estimated at $150,000. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. baseball 
team defeated the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
nine in a tight game July 13 by the score 
of 4to 2. The proceeds of the game went 
to the Red Cross. 

F. S. Grant, of H. S. Allen & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was in Minneapolis on a short busi- 
ness visit last week, and while here ar- 
ranged to represent the Christian Mills 
in the Pittsburgh territory. 

H. M. Rosenbaum, of Cleveland, was 
in Minneapolis last week and entered in 
to a contract with the Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co. to represent it in territory 
extending from Chicago to New York 
City. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration has posted a notice on the floor of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
stating that the distribution of wheat and 
durum will be continued as heretofore by 
the Grain Corporation. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., of Minneap- 
olis, recently purchased the mill at Oakes, 
N. D., and has overhauled it. He expects 
to have it ready to begin grinding about 
Aug. 1. The mill has a capacity of 450 
bbls, 300 in one unit and 150 in the other. 

The bakers of Ramsey County are hold- 
ing a espe 4 She St. Paul tonight. Min- 
neapolis and Hennepin County bakers will 
meet in Minneapolis tomorrow. Among 
the questions to be discussed is the estab- 
lishment of the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Robert P. McCune, formerly commer- 
cial agent for the Wabash road at Min- 
neapolis, but for several weeks past local 
representative for the Werthan Bag Co., 
of St. Louis, has severed his connection 
with the latter concern and is going to 
Minot, N. D., as local manager for the 
Pure Oil Co., of Minneapolis. 


The board of equalization has been 
asked to reduce the tax assessment on 
memberships in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. They are now assessed on 
a valuation of $5,000 each, whereas for 
months the highest price at which one 
has sold has been $4,200. 

Charles Vogtel, genetal manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and 
Harold Vogtel, of the Century Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, with their wives, are on 
a vacation trip down the Great Lakes. 
They have taken an automobile along, and 
éxp2ct to motor from Buffalo to New 
York City and from New York City back 
to Minnesota. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Contributions to the Red Cross in Min- 
nesota last week were increased by up- 
wards of $1,000 ‘following discovery by 
the Food Administration of violators of 
the law regarding the holding of wheat. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Julius Baker is now in charge of the 
mill at Kimball, S. D. 

The mill at Reno, Nev., is being over- 
hauled and its capacity increased. It will 
probably be closed several months. 


Fred W. Nicholson, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has secured the tion of head miller for 
the L. G. Campbell Milling Co. at North- 
field, Minn. 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has a large force of millwrights at work, 
and expects to have its mill ready to op- 
erate on wheat the first week in August. 


W. E. Calliman, for the jast five or six 


years stenographer and correspondent in 
the Minneapolis office of the Allis-Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., July 17 joins the navy as 
a second-class yeoman, and will be in the 
Dunwoody commander’s office, Minneapo- 
lis. 

CEREALS AND FEED 


H. T. Morey, a millfeed jobber of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was a Minneapolis visitor early 
in the week. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are now on the same basis, namely, 
$58.50@59 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Northwestern members of the newly 
organized National Association of Rye 
Millers met in Minneapolis, July 11, to dis- 
cuss the proposed rules governing the 
milling of rye. The millers are in favor 
of meeting the Administration’s wishes 
as nearly as possible, but are of the opin- 
ion that the rules will have to be re- 
vamped in some respects. P. A. Murphy, 
manager of the Century Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is chairman of the western di- 
vision. 


COMMUNITY MILLERS MEET 


New Association Formed at Cincinnati At- 
tended by Over 600 Millers—F. J. 
Lingham Addresses Meeting 


Totxpo, Outo, July 13.—The Commun- 
ity Millers’ Association of America is the 
name of a new association of millers op- 
erating mills of 300 bbls daily capacity 
or less, which held a meeting at the Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, July 10-11, and 
completed organization. The call for the 
meeting was issued by J. Freeman Little, 
president of the Anglo-American Mill 
Co., Owensboro, Ky. Over 600 millers, 
the majority of them operating plants of 
100 bbls daily capacity or less, were pres- 
ent. 

The meeting was marked by the intense 
interest of those present, and the very 
close attention given to matters discussed. 
It was evident that they did not feel that 
their interests had been adequately rep- 
resented to the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, and that they should seek 
more effective means of such representa- 
tion. There were millers from nearly 
every milling state except the Pacific 
Coast. 

H. C. Theopold, of Faribault, Minn., was 
appointed temporary chairman, and made 
an excellent presiding officer. J. Free- 
man Little made an address of welcome, 
suggesting various aims and purposes of 
the association for the consideration of 
the organization committee. Most of his 
suggestions were incorporated later either 
7 the by-laws or in the resolutions adopt- 
ed. 





ADDRESS OF FRED J. LINGHAM 


Mr. Lingham opened his remarks by 
calling attention to the achievements of 
the Food Administration, illustrating the 
stabilizing of flour prices by means of a 
chart. A comparison of the cost of man- 
ufacture by large and small mills was 
made, indicating that the small mill did 
not show up badly in the analysis. He 
said that a request that the small mills 
be given a larger margin to cover cost of 
operation and profit would give notice 
and advertise to the country that a high- 
er price must be paid for flour when man- 
ufactured by the small mill. 

The 30-day rule on the storage of wheat 
was discussed, and millers were assured 
that they would have no trouble in get- 
ting permits to store all the wheat they 
need; that this rule was adopted to pre- 
vent too large accumulations at terminals 
and control by large millers. Another 
object of the rule is to build up reserves, 
so that the wheat could not be ground too 
quickly or sold as flour. Doubt was ex- 
pressed as to whether the miller will 
want to carry large stocks of wheat, and 
whether it will be to his advantage to do 

The form of invoice which it had been 
found necessary to adopt in the scheme 
of self-policing of the industry, making 
continuance of the detailed and trouble- 
some reports unnecessary, was fully ex- 
plained. It was pointed out that these 
invoices and sales contracts were not re- 
quired on sales less than 25 bbls. Some 
reference was made to milling in transit, 
as its abolition had been advocated, al- 
though Mr. Lingham said that this sub- 
ject was really out of his line. 
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By far the most active and persistent 
discussion was aroused over the consid- 
eration of the custom grinding and ex- 
change business and the toll of 25¢ per bu 
allowed. Half a dozen or more were on 
their feet at every opportunity to get 
recognition by the chair. The discussion 
had to be discontinued for sheer want of 
time and weariness, and because it was 
not getting anywhere beyond making the 
views of those present known. 

Two able and eloquent addresses, not 
directly bearing on the subjects under 
discussion, were made: one on co-opera- 
tion, by M. R. Myers, and the other by 
the Hon. Clifford Thorne, former chair- 
man of the railroad commission of Iowa. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS 


The report of the committee of nomin- 
ations, of which J. Freeman Little was 
chairman, resulted in the election of J. R. 
Chapman, Enid, Oklahoma, president, S. 
B. Ray, Gamelia, Ky., vice-president, and 
E. H. Sherwood,. Owensboro, Ky., secre- 
tary. Mr. Sherwood is also advertising 
manager of the Anglo-American Mill Co., 
and will devote only part of his time to 
his duties as secretary of the association. 

Several resolutions were passed, includ- 
ing those pledging support of and co- 
operation with the United States Food 
Administration; advocating the increase 
of the toll to $1.40 per bbl; opposing 
milling-in-transit and back-haul rates as 
unfair to the great majority of millers, 
and asking their repeal; in favor of a 
higher freight rate on flour than on wheat; 
in favor of the maintenance of the present 
exchange business; that millers be al- 
lowed six months’ storage of wheat, and 
that no wheat be shipped out of a com- 
munity by the Grain Corporation until . 
the necessary needs of the community 
are provided for. 

A telegram was received from Mr. 
Lingham calling attention to an invitation 
extended through the Millers’ National 
Federation to the millers of the country 
to appoint a committee to confer with 
him in the administration of his office, and 
suggesting that the association get in 
touch with Secretary Husband, of the 
Federation, with the view of representa- 
tion on that committee. No action had 
been taken on this invitation at time of 
adjournment. 

As over 600 applications for member- 
ship have already been received, it is an- 
ticipated that a membership of 1,000 mills 
is easily possible. Dues are 20c per bbl 
of capacity up to 100 bbls, and beyond 
that 10¢ per bbl. 

A distinct accomplishment of the con- 
vention was the creation of a Patriotic 
Honor Roll and Pledge by which members 
of the association undertake to enlist the 
farmers of their communities to increase 
the acreage of wheat this next year. 

What has been called “The Why of 
Community Flour Mills” was expressed 
in a number of slogans on the walls of the 
convention hall and printed in the pro- 
gramme, and these serve to reflect pos- 
sibly the spirit and intent of the associa- 
tion. Among them were: 

“Freight is a mighty poor substitute to 
mix with flour.” ‘ 

“When we ship wheat it should be as 
flour. When we ship feed it should be 
as live stock.” 

“Every community should grind its own 
wheat.” 

“Our armies need flour, the stock of 
our communities needs the feed so that 
we can ship meat to our armies.” 

“Raising wheat is the farmer’s busi- 
ness. Grinding it is our business. Un- 
necessary hauling is poor business.” 

“Every community miller is a soldier of 
the highest rank. Let us do our duties 
well.” 

“Wheat that is good enough to ship. is 
better ground at home.” 

“Flour and feed from wheat grown at 
home, milled at home, sold at home to 
home people, spells National Economy.” 

“The wheat grown in every community 
should first go to the mills in that com- 
munity—then ship the surplus.” 

“Let us not ship out any wheat that 
can be ground in the community where 
grown.” 

“The Community Mill stimulates the 
growing of wheat and is, therefore, first 
entitled to its full grind before any wheat 
is shipped out.” 

“Give us the wheat to grind we helped 
to get sown.” 

W. H. Wicain, Jr. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 8,995, or 19 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 620, or 1 per cent, last 
week, 12,358, or 42 per cent, a year ago, 
14,004, or 34 per cent, two years ago, 
and 4,285, or 11 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 5,715, or 10 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against nothing last week, 19,802, 
or 34 per cent, a year ago, 4,151, or 7 per 
cent, two years ago, and 17,470, or 34 
per cent, three years ago. 

Practically all mills are down, and 
millers marking time. Until the final an- 
nouncement of the new milling regulations 
is received and new-crop wheat begins to 
arrive, mill operations will continue in 
suspense or on a very limited scale. 

Just what the new milling year will 
bring to the milling industry of the Pa- 
cific Northwest is a matter of considerable 
anxiety to the trade. Conditions here will 
be absolutely different from those in other 
parts of the country. Outside of this sec- 
tion the new milling regulations, wheat 
prices and wheat distribution system will 
restore normal competitive trade condi- 
tions to a considerable extent, whereas in 
the Pacific Northwest they will curtail 
competitive conditions even more greatly 
than under the former milling system. 

This arises from the fact that the rela- 
tively higher wheat price at Pacific Coast 
terminals bars north Pacific Coast millers 
from all domestic markets, excepting 
purely local ones, in competition with 
mills of other parts of the country, thus 
restricting the business of mills in this 
section to local trade or government buy- 
ing. 

The flour capacity of the mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho is 
approximately 55,000,000 bbls a year, 
whereas the flour consumption of those 
states is approximately 3,000,000 bbls. 
Unless the government takes over this 
very great excess capacity over local re- 
quirements, the greater part of that ca- 
pacity will be inoperative. 

Fortunately, however, the Food Admin- 
istration has given assurance that the 
government will be a heavy buyer of Pa- 
cific northwestern flour throughout the 
crop year, and while this is reassuring, 
the volume of government buying is de- 
pendent upon a factor which is as yet 
. somewhat in doubt. If the government 
buys the bulk of the flour output of the 
Pacific Northwest, the Shipping Board 
must furnish it with a much larger 
amount of ocean tonnage than shipping 
men of this coast can see in sight. 

The soft wheat flour trade is quiet and 
there is very little doing in hard wheat 
flours, as supplies, outside of offerings by 
local mills grinding hard wheat, are ex- 
hausted. Montana mills are not offering 
hard wheat flour, and while bakers have 
sufficient supplies to carry them to the 
end of the month, there is apparently no 
source from which they can replenish 
stocks after that date. Sort wheat flours 
remain unchanged at $9.80 bbl, basis 49’s, 
as mills are not quoting on the basis of 
the temporary milling regulations. 


THE HARVEST 


Harvesting is in full swing in many 
sections of the Pacific Northwest, and 
completed in early districts. Weather 
conditions have been favorable for the 
work. The quality of the wheat avera 
considerably higher than last year. e 
total yield is unusually difficult to esti- 


mate, on account of the widely differing. 


conditions in various sections, varying 
from almost a crop failure in some locali- 
ties to a full crop in others. 

One of the largest milling companies, 
with mills and warehouses throughout the 
grain-growing sections, estimates that the 
yield will be insufficient to keep the mill- 
ing capacity of Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho in operation for over 10 
months, while most of the generally reli- 
able authorities place the yield at 50,000,- 
000 to 55,000,000 bus. The estimate for 
southern Idaho, not included in the fore- 
going, is for 50 per cent, and for Utah 25 
per cent, increases over normal crops. 

NOTES 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, 
sacked, $57 ton; No. 2 white feed oats, 
sacked, $64.50; 38-lb white clipped eastern 
oats, bulk, $61; No. 3 yellow corn, bulk, 
$71. 

Rice flour is $1@2 lower per 200 lbs, 
influenced by heavy arrivals of Siamese 
rice. Local flour mills which are now 
grinding rice quote rice flour at $15@17 
per 200 lbs. 

M. H. Schweikert, president Tonasket 
(Wash.) Warehouse & Milling Co., has 
sold his interest in the company to H. H. 
Catlin, vice-president, and A. J. Nickle, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The name of the Hammond Milling Co., 


of Seattle, recently taken over by the in-° 


terests controlling the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills and the Pendleton (Oregon) 
Roller Mills, has been changed to Seattle 
Flour Mills. 

Water shipments of flour, domestic and 
foreign, for the year ended June 30, 1918, 
from Seattle and Tacoma, were 2,717,540 
bbls, against 1,330,335 the year before. 
Wheat shipments were 790,020 bus, 
against 3,299,532. 

G. D. Lowman, assistant director of 
operations at Seattle of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, states that a Seattle 
built ship was recently sent to sea, fully 
loaded with 7,000 tons flour, 72 days after 
the keel was laid and 17 days after it was 
launched. 

J. H. Rosseter, director general of op- 
erations United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, vice-president W. R. Grace 
& Co., and president of the Sperry Flour 
Co., of San Francisco, spent several days 
at Seattle this week investigating ship- 
building and loading conditions. 


Trustees of the Merchants’ Exchange 
elected at the annual meeting to repre- 
sent the milling interests are L. P. Bau- 
mann, assistant = manager Centen- 
nial Mill Co., and C. A. Peplow, manager 
Seattle Flour Mills; to represent the 
grain interests, S. C. Armstrong, presi- 
dent Milwaukee Grain Elevator Co., and 
W. J. MacDonald, president MacDonald, 
Hale & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., July 13.—Irres- 
pective of the unsettled condition of the 
flour market and the wide range of prices, 
there is a very active demand for flour 
from both jobbers and bakers. Stocks in 
the hands of the trade are the lowest in 
the history of this market. There is prac- 
tically no hard wheat flour obtainable. 
While jobbers and bakers generally have 
supplies of soft wheat flour for their 
near-by requirements, the former found 
it necessary. this week to restrict their 
sales to permit caring for all their cus- 
tomers until mew-crop fiour is avaiiable. 
Soft wheat flour is quoted at nominally 
$10.30@11 bbl. 

reg fl flour is the only substitute for 
which there is a fair inquiry. Some new- 
crop is now being offered at a spread of 
$1 bbl under old. Still lower prices are 
looked for, and bakers are buying only for 
near-by requirements. Current quota- 
tions: barley flour, new-crop, $9@9.50; 





old, $10@10.50; white corn flour, $11.80@ 
12; rice flour, $16@17,—in 98's, cotton. 

The demand for millfeed ws more 
insistent each week, with no relief in sight, 
as local mills are oversold and little or 
none is obtainable from outside sources. 
While the new regulations make the local 
price for bran approximately $30 ton, 
dealers generally would gladly pay $10 
above this price for supplies. Substitute 
feeds are in better demand; barley bran 
is now $30 ton, and middlings $45. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, OrEcon, July 13.—The local 
flour mills are still idle, and are not 
likely to resume operations for a month. 
In the corresponding week last year the 
output was 7,534 bbls, or 22 per cent of 
their capacity. Jobbers are sufficiently 
supplied with flour to meet all demands 
on them at the old price of $10 for pat- 
ents. There is the normal business on 
substitutes, with the market a shade 
weaker. Barley flour is listed at $10.50 
bbl, rye flour at $11.50, corn flour at 
$11.70 and corn meal at $10.60@11.40. 

Millfeeds are holding steady at the old 
government price, $30 for bran and $32 
for shorts and middlings. Rolled barley 
is quoted at $70 and rolled oats at $69. 
Cracked corn is held at $76. 

Trading in coarse grains is nearly at 
a standstill, but prices are on a firm basis. 
At the Merchants’ Exchange today $62 
was bid for sacked oats, $58@59 for bulk 
oats, $68@70 for, bulk corn, $53 for feed 
barley and $55 for brewing barley. 


FIRST NEW WINTER WHEAT 


The winter wheat harvest is getting well 
under way. The first cars of the new 
crop were shipped yesterday from Uma- 
tilla County. The wheat was forty-fold 
and the shipment was two weeks ahead 
of the usual shipping schedule in that 
county. 

CROP PROSPECTS 


Crop prospects are better, with general 
rains east of the Cascade Mountains this 
week, but the yield was cut down by: the 
hot weather of last week. Portland grain 
dealers estimate the crop of the Pacific 
Northwest, excluding southern Idaho, at 
not to exceed 50,000,000 bus, against their 
previous estimate of 55,000,000. 

The government’s monthly report puts 
the Oregon wheat crop at 11,709,000 bus 
winter wheat and 6,945,000 spring wheat, 
compared with a yield of all wheat last 
year of 12,811,000 bus, and 18,583,000 the 
average for the years 1912-16. Oats are 
estimated at 9,703,000 bus, against 9,125,- 
000 last year; barley at 4,845,000, against 
5,278,000; rye at 627,000, against 356,000; 
corn at 1,320,000, against 1,260,000. 


GRAIN DEALERS ORGANIZE 


The Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, at a meeting in Portland on 
Tuesday, perfected its organization and 
adopted a complete set of trading rules, 
based on those of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, with certain modi- 
fications made necessary by local condi- 
tions. The matter of appointing an arbi- 
tration committee and employing a paid 
secretary was left to the board of direc- 
tors. The association voted to join the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association. 

M. H. Houser, agent of the Grain Cor- 
poration, explained to the members the 
conditions of trading during the coming 
season, as they will be affected by the 
rulings of the Food Administration. S. 
Cc. crag tay ty! Seattle, the association’s 
delegate to wheat conference at New 
York on April 30, gave a report of the 
eastern — 

George W. Smith, of Seattle, president 
of the association, acted as chairman. 
About 30 grain dealers, representing the 
trade of Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane, were present. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Agricultural Development 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., July 13.—The 
Traffic Division of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration has established an Agricultural 
Section whose function it will be to co- 
operate with the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the development of agricultural 
interests throughout the country. J. L. 
Edwards, of Atlanta, Ga., who has had a 
long experience in agricultural develop- 
ment work, has been placed in charge of 
the new branch. 

’ Ricuarp B. Warrovs, 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., July 15.—No change 
occurred in the flour market the past 
week, and very little business passe, 
There is no present Pe cag for much 
trading, but a hopeful view is taken of 
the future. Buyers know that flour jis 
virtually unobtainable, and refrain from 
making inquiries. Mills are closed down; 
or operate only intermittently, owing to 
the scarcity of wheat to grind on. There 
can be no resumption of active production 
until the new crop becomes available. 

There was nothing done in durun. 
Stock of wheat is exhausted, and mill had 
none to grind, or any flour for sale. Bu,i- 
ness could be worked were wheat avail- 
able. 

Trade in rye was slow and light. Mill 
sold small lots to established trade. Trade 
not inclined to make purchases unless ac- 
tually needed, while awaiting movement 
and price development of new crop. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
a total of 14,955 bbls flour, or 41 per cent 
of capacity, against 11,150, or 31 per cent, 
the previous week, and 19,620, or 55 per 
cent, a year ago. No mills working to- 
day. Uncertain whether they will start 
up later, or remain down all week. 

The output of millfeed ran light. Mills 
had little or none to sell. Anything they 
were able to turn over met with ready 
acceptance by mixed-car trade. , 

NOTES 

There is a possibility that local mills 
may grind on new-crop winter wheat until 
spring is available. 

H. E. Smith, president, and H. H. Gil- 
dersleeve, general manager, of the North- 
ern Navigation Co., were here last week. 

Cash market for flaxseed stiffened 1@2c 
today. No. 1 track is now based at 5@7c 
under September; to arrive, Tce under 
same future. 

The threatened strike of the Seamen’s 
Union, July 29, probably will be averted, 
as matters seem to be shaping toward a 
favorable settlement. 

There are now in local elevators 522 
bus spring wheat, and 4,437 durum, a de- 
crease of 2,311 for the week. Last year, 
houses held 300,000 bus. 

Movement of wheat from the country 
light, only one car last week, and one to- 
day. Receipts last year for same period, 
85, domestic and bonded. 

Because of the scarcity of samples cash 
grain business was practically at a stand- 
still. Any small lots or cars operators 


’ had to offer were generally sold early. 


Receipts of flour and feed from interior 
points for shipment east by boat are mod- 
erate in volume. The shipping movement 
keeps closely in line with the scale of ton- 
nage arriving. 

Oats advanced 214c, and barley 13c. 
Range for latter is $1.03@1.23. Receipts 
unimportant. Market displayed strength 
in the absence of offerings. Stock in- 
creased 21,000 bus. 


Wheat traffic through the Soo Canal 


during June amounted to 4,033,331 bus; 


other grains, 737,502. Flour totaled 1,- 
286,660 bbls. No wheat was shipped from 
here; only a little barley and flaxseed. 

The flaxseed trade went over to the 
bull side this morning, and market ruled 
strong most of the day. Futures bulged 
28@32Y,c from low spots, due to reports 
that rains were insufficient to arrest dam- 
age already done. 

Members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
were notified to report to the clearing- 
house names of the principals in all open 
trades. The bullish action of the late 
flaxseed market was mainly responsible 
for this order. The aim was to eliminate 
speculative operations. 

Rye market nearly devoid of interest. 
Sales are an occasional bulkhead car, in- 
dicating that stock in the country las 
been cleaned out. Only about 1,000 bus 
in store here. Trade is awaiting the new 
crop. Trading based on Minneapolis 
price, no cash or future closing qu:ta- 
tions being posted. 

Movement of grain to this market in 
June was small, in comparison with 1917. 
Flaxseed showed a normal tonnage, due 
to Argentine consignments for Minncap- 
olis account. All receipts aggregated but 
472,361 bus, of which about 310,000 were 
flaxseed. Year ago, receipts were 1,511,- 
000 bus. Shipments for June this year, 
553,000 bus; in 1917, 7,586,000, 

F. G. Cartson. 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS’ ANNUAL 


The annual general meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers 
was held in the board room of the Corn 
Trade Association, Glasgow, on June 13. 
Those present were J. C. Pillman, London, 
president, in the chair; W. Kennedy, Lon- 
don; Andrew Law, J. Black, and R. Car- 
son, Glasgow; L. Phillips, J. M. Reid, 
and A. R. Preston, Liverpool; A. J. Farm- 
er, Bristol; Joseph Philip, Dundee; Thom- 
as Wilson and Thomas McNabb, Leith; 
James Wilson, Aberdeen. 

J. Black, president of the Glasgow 
Flour Trade Association, welcomed the 
guests, and said he trusted that their visit 
would be a pleasant one. J. C. Pillman 
replied for the association. Letters of 
regret for absence were read from Wil- 
liam MecLetchie, of Belfast, James Ma- 
hony, of Dublin, and R. Gibbons, of 
Bristol. 

J. C, Pillman, in moving the adoption 
of the annual report and balance sheet, 
referred to the efficient and arduous work 
of Mr. Collins on the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies, and expressed the 
admiration and gratitude that the asso- 
ciation held for him. He also referred 
to the work of Mr. Kennedy in connection 
with the rebates on imported flour han- 
dled by him at the request of the royal 
commission. 

Mr. Pillman said he congratulated the 
trade upon the successful negotiations 
with the royal commission in keeping the 
trade still in being, and that the rights 
of the importers had been respected. He 
stated that it was also a source of satis- 
faction that the Canadian and American 
millers were shipping large supplies of 
flour to this country, and economizing 
their own consumption, so the nation was 
under a great debt of gratitude to them 
in helping it to bridge over the present 
crisis, 

Andrew Law, of Glasgow, was elected 
president for the coming year. In ac- 
knowledging the honor conferred upon 
him, he said it gave him great satisfac- 
tion to be president, and referred to the 
initiation of the association some fifteen 
years ago during the fiscal controversy 
: hen there was a discrimination against 
flour. 

Mr. Law also referred to the machin- 
ery of the association, which was found to 
be of great benefit when the war broke 
out. He also. stated that the royal com- 
mission had done its work well, sticking 
to its agreements, and importers had en- 
joyed six months’ free trading after 
wheat was controlled. In his opinion Mr. 
Collins had excelled all expectations on 
the royal commission, and it was also sat- 
isfactory to know that Colonel Tasker, 
one of the original founders of the as- 
sociation, was pe a representative of the 
royal commission in America. 

W. Kennedy was elected vice-president, 
and R. Henderson honorary secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Kennedy explained that 
he was acting as secretary pro tem, as 
Mr. Henderson was unable to be present 
at the meeting, which he much regretted. 
A vote of thanks was given Mr. Hender- 
son for his services during the past year. 

At the close of the meeting the dele- 
gates adjourned to luncheon as the guests 
of the Glasgow Flour Trade Association, 
after_which the whole party, through the 
kindness of the Clyde Navigation Trust, 


was taken for a trip down the river in the 
Comet. As the weather was favorable, 
a most enjoyable afternoon was spent. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


There is a steady demand for flour of 
the G. R. type, which is now practically 
the only one which can be used for bread- 
making. The small amount of white flour 
allocated week by week in this country 
really hardly counts, as no buyer can 
get enough. Each Tuesday the Wheat 
Commission gives out a little to its dis- 
tributing agents in this city, but it is all 
gone by the next day. 

The flour thus distributed is of various 
types, but is all very welcome, being Ca- 
nadian exports, and all kinds of Ameri- 
can patents. Some of the latter are high 
grade, and must have been in this coun- 
try for some time. Occasionally the eyes 
of a jobber are gratified by the sight of 
a Pacific Coast patent of beautiful color, 
and recently I saw a Canadian high-grade 
patent which looked out of place beside 
our flour of today. 

We are again getting some Japanese 
flour, which is not as acceptable to bakers 
as Canadian exports or American pat- 
ents. It lacks that strength which is so 
sorely needed in these days of what is 
really meal, and not flour, as we under- 
stood that word till quite recently. The 
price of white flour is 50s 3d, with a 
month’s credit to the jobber, who has 
to sell to the baker at 51s 9d, less 6d dis- 
count for cash in seven days. All carriage 
and delivery charges are now on the buy- 
er. 
The white flour which the commission 
is handing with so free a hand to millers 
is also of varied types, and of late some 
millers have had to put up with Japanese 
flour. .This can only be used for mixing 
into the G. R. sacks, and must be broken 
down to the standard tint of dinginess. 
Millers have to pay 50s 3d per sack with 
a month’s credit, receiving 6d discount 
for cash in seven days. 

For all home-made flour the flat rate 
of 44s 3d per 280 lbs, less 6d discount for 
cash in seven days, is still maintained, 
though there have been rumors that the 
authorities contemplated raising the price 
to bakers 5s per sack. It is difficult to 
see how that could be done unless the 
price of bread were raised beyond the 
present 9d per 4 lbs, which would cause 
great discontent. 

Oatmeal has been rather quiet the past 
week, and prices have slightly eased. 
Midlothian is unaltered at £34 10s@£35 
per ton. Coarse Aberdeen, which is very 
scarce, is held at £33 10s, but some me- 
dium and fine is obtainable at £33. Coarse 
American is strong at £32 10s, but there 
is some medium and fine obtainable at 
£32, a drop of 10s on recent prices. Mid- 
lothian rolled oats are scarce and firm 
at £34 10s@£35 per ton, while Americans 
are strong at £32 10s. 


SALVAGING OF SHIPS 


The British admiralty has recently is- 
sued some very interesting information 
regarding the work accomplished by its 
salvage dupeatenent. Such a department 
did not exist prior to the war. The state- 
ment shows that from January, 1915, to 
the end of December, 1917, 260 merchant 
ships sunk by the enemy in home waters 
had been recovered, and this year, up to 
the end of May, 147. It is pointed out 
that this increase is due to more efficient 
methods, and not to the greater activity 
of the U-boats. 

An interesting account of the work is 
given, which shows that in one case a 
salvage vessel was torpedoed while work- 
ing on a wreck. Incidents are noted of 
men having lost their lives through 
which had been formed by rotting cargoes 


in the holds, and gases from decomposed 
grain sometimes included sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which caused semi-blindness and 
violent sickness until a chemist discov- 
ered a process for making such gases 
harmless. 

The report states that recently a 14,- 
000-ton ship, valued, with her cargo of 
foodstuffs, at about $17,000,000, after be- 
ing torpedoed in deep water was taken in 
tow by a tug, which got her into shallow 
water before she sank. By means of 
electric pumps and the sealing of the 
holes, the ship was drawn farther and 
farther onto the beach, so that it was able 
to gradually remove the cargo. The ship 
was finally floated, and towed to a re- 
pairing port. 

These salvage operations have become 
possible through the use of a new electric 
pump which, the report states, will lift 
water about three to four times in excess 
of the ordinary plunger or rotary pump. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 17 


Flour is moving in a quiet way in Glas- 
gow at unchanged prices. Government 
flour is being supplied regularly to the 
bakers according to their needs. From 
now till the end of July there is a big 
trek of Glasgow citizens to the Clyde re- 
sorts, and it was feared that there would 
be difficulty in getting supplies of bread, 
but it is reported that there is a scheme 
on foot to send a squad of tradesmen from 
Glasgow to work at the local _bakeries, 
with night and day shifts. 

Distribution goes steadily on. There 
is a good deal of Pacific Coast flour here, 
and it is regarded as quite good. Bakers 
at present have to be contented with 35 
per cent of imported stuff in the flour 
supplied to them, but they are hopeful 
of getting 50 per cent before very long. 
The flour is coming in freely. Canadian, 
States spring patents, Kansas patents and 
winter patents are quoted nominally at 
51s 3d@5ls 9d. 

Feeding offals are scarce and dear. 
Mixed American corn is not available. 

Scotch oatmeal is still ascending in 
price. The best was as high as 86s per 
sack of 280 lbs. American oatmeal was 
quoted a good 12s below this figure, but 
the difficulty was to get it. Oatmeal oc- 
cupies a somewhat anomalous position at 
the moment. Firms are reported to quote 
at certain figures, but the stuff cannot 
be got in anything like fair quantity. 
Since the rationing of certain foods has 
been instituted there has been a bigger 
demand by the working classes for oat- 
meal for porridge. Midlothian millers 
were offering best oatmeal at 82s per 280 
Ibs, sacks extra. 

The attendance at the Edinburgh mar- 
ket was small. Little grain was on offer, 
and any business passing was at govern- 
ment prices. Edinburgh and Leith Flour 
Millers’ Association quotations were 44s 
3d per 280 lbs. 

Wireworm has made its appearance in 
some parts of Scotland. On the whole, 
however, the crops are promising. The 
recent rains have helped things consid- 
erably. 


IS A BETTER LOAF COMING? 


The subject of the war loaf was dis- 
cussed on Saturday at a meeting of the 
shareholders of the United Co-operative 
Baking Society in Glasgow. D. H. Ger- 
rard, the president, referred to the re- 
cent speech by Mr. Clynes, M. P., who 
had said that the harvest proposals led 
him to suggest that it would be possible 
to give a better loaf. That could not 
come a day too soon. It was doubtful if 
the deterioration of the loaf had been a 
real economy. 

The ministry of labor had had several 
meetings with representatives of the em- 
ployees’ association and the employers for 


the purpose of fixing a national industrial 
council for the baking trade. The draft 
scheme provided for a council of 42 mem- 
bers, of whom 21 would represent the em- 
ployers and 21 the operatives. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 17 

There is nothing new in the flour trade. 
There is more soft flour being fed in by 
the millers, which has had a slight ten- 
dency to improve the quality, but the 
bread in Ireland is still very far from 
satisfactory. The distribution of white 
flour is on a more equitable basis, and 
there are no complaints that even the 
smallest bakers are not able to get their 
proper proportion. 

No doubt the recent alarm at the pros- 
pect of the millers taking over the distri- 
bution of flour has had a tendency to 
wake importers up and make them see 
that every man, no matter how small, gets 
as good a proportion of white flour as 
the largest baker. With more plentiful 
supplies of white flour and wheat, the 
general feeling is that the time of utter 
scarcity is over, and that with good weath- 
er for the coming crop the government 
will be able to. admit of the quality of 
flour being improved upon. 

New potatoes are on the market and 
are down to as low as 4d per lb, which is 
very cheap and early for potatoes of real- 
ly good size and dryness. The crop prom- 
ises to be a bumper one, and it is ex- 
pected that the machinery promised by 
the government for making potato flour 
will be available very shortly, which 
should help to improve the present qual- 
ity of bread. 

Oatmeal is in very strong demand, and 
millers are hard - to it to keep up their 
supplies, especially in view of a scarcity 
of oats, which is now beginning to make 
itself felt. In fact some millers are al- 
ready talking of shutting down their mills, 
finding it impossible to get sufficient to 
keep things moving. 

Prices for flour are as follows: Govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 50s 3d ex-store, credit one month. 
To bakers, 51s 9d ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount for cash in seven days, or 
one month net. The government is charg- 
ing millers, for imported flour for mixing 
in, 49s 9d net, cash. 

Mill offals are unchanged, £13 per ton 
ex-mill,in bulk, plus transport charges, 
cartage and 35s for bags. Merchants get 
an allowance of 7s 6d per ton. Offals are 
unpurchasable, except in limited quan- 
tities. 

There is no change in the position of 
linseed cakes, which are entirely off the 
market. Cotton cakes are in more plenti- 
ful supply, but even this has had no effect 
in appeasing the demand, which is heavy. 
Rolled oats for cattle-feeding with mix- 
tures are selling at about £25@27 per 
ton, with wheat screenings the same price. 





Exports for Week Ending July 6, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

: From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.... 29,000 11,000 163,000 150,000 
re Se es eo 2 eer eo 30,000 
MOGItiMMOTOS 6..0 2e0ce seeee § svvce 226,000 
BOO TUOWE.. ccoc's , bodes” feces 856,000 
New Orleans. ..... 464,000 ..... 1,921,000 





Tots., week. 29,000 475,000 163,000 3,183,000 


Prev, week.. 11,000 20,000 183,000 1,229,000 
U. K’gdom... 29,000 160,000 18,000  ...... 
Continent ... «...+- 304,000 114,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

America .. wscee sees * eae 
W. Tm@ies...5 sccce § cecas sk Reever 
Oth. countries ..... 11,000 3 ee ee 





Totals ..... 29,000 475,000 163,000 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 


Julyito Same time 

July 6,1918 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 29,000 2,245,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 163,000 152,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 762,000 2,930,000 
Cora, DUS 52. ooo 474,000 89,000 
Oats, bus .......+6+ 3,183,000 4,549,000 
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There was a good demand from all 
classes of buyers this week for both hard 
and soft new wheat flour, but only a 
limited amount of business resulted. Old- 
wheat flours continue scarce, while re- 
quests for same are few and far between. 

Country mills generally reported an 
urgent and unsatisfied demand for new- 
wheat flour, inquiry coming from a wide 
radius, as buyers everywhere have used 
up their stock. Some mills, doing busi- 
ness mainly in the South, expressed the 
belief that the demand would be satisfied 
within 60 days. However, the general 
opinion is that there will be a steady and 
strong demand for some time. 

Sales of wheat flour substitutes were 
confined entirely to car lots or less, Stocks 
of all substitutes are low, but bakers are 
buying as needed. Rye flour demand is 
also dull. Sales reported consisted mainly 
of corn products. 

Local demand was very good, and fair 
sales of soft wheat flour were made by 
some mills at maximum prices, but hard 
wheat flours are sparingly offered as yet, 
while some western mills are quoting 
above the maximum. Local mills report 
a steady stream of inquiries, but hesi- 
tate in booking, awaiting more settled 
conditions. There was practically nothing 
done in old-wheat flour, and only a hand- 
to-mouth business in substitutes. 

New hard and soft wheat flours are 
quoted at $10.23 bulk. Straight rye flour, 
$9.50@10.25 bbl; white $10.50@11,—jute. 
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Kiln-dried corn meal, $4.20 per 100 lbs; 
corn flour, $5.10@5.50; white, $5.60; rice 
flour, $8.60@9,—cotton. Barley flour, $8 
@8.50 bbl. 

Wheat feed in excellent demand at gov- 
ernment prices, but very few mills are 
in a position to offer. Owing to light 
running, mills are barely able to make 
enough to take care of mixed-car orders. 
Other feedstuffs are not active, but a fair 
amount of business was done. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Julv 13 was 23,200 bbls, 
representing 46 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 4,000, or 8 per cent, last week, 
19,450, or 39 per cent, a year ago, and 
28,850, or 57 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 24,400 bbls, repre- 
senting 31 per cent, compared with none 
last week, 27,500, or 36 per cent a year 
ago, and 45,500, or 59 per cent, in 1916. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Excellent weather conditions this week 
enabled farmers in Missouri and southern 
Illinois to thresh a large quantity of 
wheat. Reports as to the quality are gen- 
erally good, but yields show a wide varia- 
tion, some sections not coming up to ex- 
pectations. However, no definite informa- 
tion can be given as to the average yield 
until threshing is practically completed. 
The weather this week, although excel- 
lent for threshing, was too dry for the 
growing corn, which is in need of moisture. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Receipts, yield and quality fine 

-Yielding about 25 bus per acre... 


Cottonseed Cakes Ready to be Ground up for Feed 


Yields in some places lighter than ex- 
pected, 15@20 bus; in other places very 
satisfactory, 25 to 30 bus, and in one 
case 40 bus; different locations vary wide- 
ly...Average 20 bus per acre; bottom 
wheat good, heavy quality, other wheat 
poorer...Not up to expectations. ..Aver- 
age yield about 18 bus per acre; quality 
good...Wheat grading No. 3, yield nor- 
mal...15 to 20 bus...Normal; average 
about 18 to 21 bus. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 

NOTES 

James Haffenberg, of New York City, 
H. T. Morey, Buffalo, and M. A. Hostrup, 
of the Monitor Mills, Scribner, Neb., were 
in St. Louis this week. 

The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has engaged the services of H. T. 
Bledsoe, who had charge of the export 
department of the local Milling Division 
office, which is now being closed. 

At the annual meeting of directors of 
the Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., the 
following officers were elected: Henry 
Burg, president; Roger P. Annan, Jr., 
vice-president; Joseph H. Albrecht, sec- 
retary; Paul H. Burg, treasurer. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Ixtaccihuatl,” and mountain; No. 109,318. 
Owner, Copmania Commerical Mexicana, Inc., 
New York. Used on wheat flour and corn 
meal, 

“Nutrimeal”; No. 109,213. Owner, Bailey 
F. Williamson, Gainesville, Fla. Used on 
flour, particularly that made from or con- 
taining peanut meats. 

“Purina”; No. 109,526. Owner, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. Used on corn meal. 

“Istrouma,”’ and Indian head; No. 109,969. 
Owner, Cohn Flour & Feed Co., Baton Rouge, 
La. Used on wheat flour, 

“Nu-Proso, M.J.B.’’; No. 110,730. Owner, 
M. J. Brandenstein & Co., San Francisco. 
Used on uncoated rice. 

“Toltec’’; No. 110,810. Owner, Holley Mill- 
ing Co., Laramie, Wyo., and Ogden, Utah. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Stand Pat’; No. 110,849. 
Cc, Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 
flour, 

“Bijou”; No. 110,811. 
ing Co., Laramie, Wyo., 
Used on wheat flour. 


Owner, Albert 
Used on wheat 


Owner, Holley Mill- 
and Ogden, Utah. 
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THE MILLER AND THE 
COTTON CROP 


(Continued from page 196.) 

Cottonseed cake is quoted at about $50 
ton, f.o.b. Little Rock, Ark. This would 
make the meal worth about $55, delivered 
at Iowa points, for instance. Since lin- 
seed oil meal, up until a few days ago, was 
quoted at about $53@54 ton at the same 
points, the demand for cottonseed meal 
was very limited. With the big advance in 
linseed oil meal in the last week, however, 
dealers anticipate that there will be a 
pretty good feeding demand for cotton- 
seed meal, providing latter does not fol- 
low the advance in millfeed. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Winter Wheat Crop by States 

The winter wheat crop of the United States, 

as officially estimated by the Department of 

Agriculture for four years, is shown below, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

*1918 1917 1916 1915 

New York .... 7,901 8,385 8,400 11,875 

Pennsylvania.. 24,619 24,482 26,125 24,605 


Maryland - 10,906 11,475 10,400 10,272 
Virginia ...... 18,896 17,920 15,240 16,974 
North Carolina 10,312 9,765 9,135 9,810 
OMIO ocwvsscce 36,406 41,140 21,600 40,194 
Indiana ...... 49,263 33,392 19,440 45,580 
Illinois ....... 49,294 30,400 16,775 653,200 
Michigan ..... 8,559 15,210 13,280 20,448 
TOWE 6c ccccivee 8,245 2,975 6,290 13,975 
Missouri ..... 48,154 27,540 16,575 34,108 
Nebraska ..... 40,340 7,164 64,800 66,618 
Kansas ....... 91,871 45,670 97,560 105,938 
Kentucky .... 12,987 9,000 8,010 9,900 
Tennessee .... 9,017 4,830 7,885 9,030 
TORRES ces ciccs 7,582 16,200 13,200 25,575 
Oklahoma .... 31,831 35,650 29,585 38,860 
Montana ..... 11,267 7,865 11,825 22,680 
Colorado ..... 9,056 7,728 7,400 9,360 
Utah .ccccsses 4,761 3,220 5,000 6,125 
TGGRO .cccccse 7,656 5,580 8,256 11,310 
Washington 9,282 10,858 18,285 35,880 
Oregon ....... 11,710 8,400 13,340 16,200 


California .... 6,377 7,425 5,600 7,040 
Other states .. -- 25,796 26,5647 28,390 





Totals ...... 557,339 418,070 480,533 673,947 
*Based on condition July 1. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘outside’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to July 6, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
Output,  -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 














Minneapolis ...12,885 14,070 861 1,090 
Duluth-Superior 976 Se i whee 59 
66 outside mills 8,544 8,475 209 133 

Totals ...... 22,405 23,601 1,070 1,282 
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Cottonseed Oil Presses at Work 
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The Turbo-Gear 

In connecting elevators, conveyors, ma- 
rine legs and other grain elevator machin- 
ery to the driving unit, some form of 
speed transforming equipment is neces- 
sary. Similarly, in the power plant of ele- 
vators and mills, various motor, turbine 
or engine driven units require for efficient 
operation a greater or less speed than the 
driving machine. The problem is then to 
find some form of speed reducer or speed 
increaser which is highly efficient, without 
slip, unaffected by the presence of dirt, 
dust or moisture, and one that needs no 
attention or adjustment after being prop- 
erly installed. 

A reduction gear designed to meet these 
requirements is shown in the accompany- 





ing illustration. It is known as the turbo- 
gear, and is manufactured by the Poole 
Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimore, 
Md. This gear consists of an internal 
double helical herringbone gear, a double 
helical pinion cut integral with the high- 
speed shaft and intermediate double heli- 
cal gears. The latter are mounted on steel 
shafts secured to the cast steel slow-speed 
member. 

On this slow-speed member, which is 
part of the slow-speed shaft, are mounted 
two heavy duty SKF ball bearings, one on 
each side of the gears and supported di- 
rectly by the substantial casing. The en- 
tire gear members are completely inclosed 
in a rugged, substantial dust and moisture 
proof cast iron casing. The gears are 
lubricated by a self-contained forced feed 
lubricating system. 

The gear operates in the following man- 
ner. Let us assume we wish to drive a 
low-speed machine with a high-speed prime 
mover. The prime mover should be con- 
nected to the pinion shaft (small diameter 
shaft); this causes the pinion shaft to ro- 
tate and turn the intermediate gears. As 
the internal gear is held stationary, the in- 
termediate gears must not only rotate but 
of necessity. revolve about the center of 
the pinion shaft as a center. The inter- 
mediate gears are mounted in the cage or 


General Construction of the Turbo-Gear 
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low-speed member, which consequently 
must rotate as the intermediate gears re- 
volve. In this manner the speed trans- 
formation is accomplished. 

The turbo-gear differs from other reduc- 
tion gears in that there are no overhung 
shafts or gears, all shafts and gear mem- 
bers being supported on each side, thus 
insuring permanent alignment. Both high 
and low speed shafts are in the same 
straight line, this construction eliminating 
any side pull or strain on the bearings. 
This of course results in a considerable 
saving in floor space, due to the absence 
of offset shafts, outboard bearings, etc. 
An important feature of the turbo-gear 
with particular reference to flour mills is 
its perfectly smooth operation. The an- 
gular velocity being constant and 
without pulsation means a smooth, 
uniform action of the grinding 
rolls. 

The turbo-gear operates without 
noise or vibration. It will drive in 
either direction of rotation, without 
making any changes in it whatever. 
The high and low speed shafts ro- 
tate in the same direction. The 
turbo-gear is light in weight, being 
practically one-half as heavy per 
horsepower as any other form of 
herringbone reduction gear. It can 
be furnished in any ratio from 4:1 
up, and in any capacity from 1 to 
20,000 horsepower. 

An interesting application of the 
turbo-gear to a grain elevator in- 
stallation is the connection of the 
gear between a 30 horsepower motor 
and a belt conveyor, speed reduc- 
tion 735 to 105 R.P.M. This gear 
has been in service practically 24 
hours per day since it was installed 
about 18 months ago. During this 
period there have been no repairs or up- 
keep charges. 

As most bakeries install refrigerating 
equipment, the question of the proper 
drive between motor and compressor is a 
vital one. The illustration herewith shows 
how one of the large eastern bakeries 
solved this problem to its complete satis- 
faction. Here we have a 15 horsepower 
turbo-gear reducing the motor speed from 
1,800 to that of the compressor at 138 
R.P.M. This gear has been in service two 
,and one-half years, with no maintenance 
expense whatever. 

Bulletin 100, describing the construction 
of the turbo-gear, together with typical 
applications to various machines, will be 
sent by the manufacturers upon request. 








United States Crops—Al]l Grains 
The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1918*. 891 3,160 1,437 230 82 16 ae 
1917.. 651 3,159 1,587 209 60 8 17 
1916.. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914.. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 768 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 


*Based on condition July 1. 












































Turbo-Gear Applied to Compressor in a Bakery Refrigerating System 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final ‘estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
Acres———, --—Bushels—,, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1918... 36,392 22,489 58,881 *557 334 891 
1917... 27,430 18,511 46,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 650,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911 29,168 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,728 446 291 1737 
1908... 80,026 17,531 47,557 488 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,854 419 273 693 
1904 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1908... 82,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition July 1. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GOOD MILLER TO TAKE CARE 
of our 60-bb!l mill; steady position. Address 
Herreid Milling Co., Herreid, 8S. D. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO HAN- 


dle sweet feeds as a side line. Address 
454, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—ALL-AROUND MILLWRIGHT 
for 600-bbl Montana mill; steady work; 
good wages. Address 1377, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 250-BBL 
mill; good opening for right man; state 
references and salary expected. Address 
1366, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED—WE HAVE 
immediate need for a first-class second 
miller; steady work, fine, clean, easily han- 
dled plant and exceptional working condi- 
tions; good pay. Apply to Arkansas City 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 





A LARGE MINNEAPOLIS 
mill requires the services of sev- 
eral capable salesmen for vari- 
ous territories; flour experience 
not éssential; men must be over 
draft age; applicants are re- 
quired to give full particulars in 
first letter as to age, experience, 
salary expected, etc. Address 
1349, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR HALF 
day and half night shift in 800-bbl Allis- 
Chalmers mill, located in a good town in 
central Kansas; will pay satisfactory 
wages. Address “S.F.X.,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED AT ONCE — EXPERIENCED 
miller to take charge and also a night mill- 
er for our 200-bbl mill at Elkhorn, Neb., 
15 miles from Omaha; also a night miller 
in our 800-bbl mill at Omaha; 12-hour 
shifts. Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED — FIRST-CLASS STENOGRA- 
pher, male or female, preferably with sell- 
ing and traffic experience, for 500-bb1 mill, 
about 40 miles from St. Louis; state ex- 
perience, salary wanted, how soon can 
come, etc. Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill. 





WANTED—MINNEAPOLIS MILL WITH 
established trade requires the services of 
experienced, high-class flour salesman for 
state of Wisconsin; references required; ap- 
Plications will be considered strictly con- 
fidential. Address 5933, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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800-BBL MINNESOTA MILL LOCATED IN 
a good town is in need of a first-class sec- 
ond miller to begin work about Aug. 1; 
steady employment. Address 1404, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





NORTHWESTERN MILL OFFERS LIB- 
eral salary and commission for two high- 
grade salesmen, one for Michigan and In- 
diana, one for Wisconsin and Illinois; ex- 
perience and acquaintance in these fields 
necessary. Address 1375, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—BY AUG, 1, TWO GOOD SEC- 
ond millers, nine-hour shift; one flour 
packer and one oiler and sweeper in small 
up-to-date mill; pleasant town to live in 
and clean surroundings; bath and toilet 
facilities at mill. Address 1401, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE CANADIAN MILLING COMPANY 
wants a chemist to take charge of its lab- 
oratory; must have some knowledge of 
baking; have no objections to a lady; men 
applying for position would have to be 
above conscription age. Write, giving ex- 
perience, to 1405, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





bbl capacity has three openings in its sales- 
force and would like to get in touch with 
good flour salesmen; in replying state fully 
Previous experience, age, married or single, 
etc; all replies will be treated as confiden- 
*tial. Address 1371, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





A LARGE MINNESOTA MILL, ACCOUNT 
doubling capacity, will need two or three 
additional salesmen for new crop; want 
only high-class men of tried and proven 
ability; in writing, give age, experience, 
average volume of sales, references, salary 
expected, etc. Address 1372, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
superintendent to take charge of the mill- 
ing and repair end of our four mills—com- 
bined capacity 700 bbls; must have full 
knowledge of spring and winter wheat mill- 
ing; present superintendent, now in our 
employ 35 years, wishes to retire, but will 
remain a sufficient length of time to fully 
instruct new man as to duties required; 
applicant should come highly recommend- 
ed; salary will be satisfactory to right 
man, Mauser Mill Co., Laury’s Station, Pa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MANAGER BY MARRIED MAN 35 
years of age; will take entire responsibility 
in mill up to 250 bbis; now employed; ref- 
erences. Address 1411, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CHIEF CLERK OR ASSISTANT MAN- 
ager by lady with 18 years’ experience as 
bookkeeper and later assistant manager of 
@ 225-bbl mill. Address Northwestern 
Miller, Seattle, Wash. 





WANTED—BY AUG. 1 OR SOONER, POSI- 
tion as head miller in hard wheat mill, 500 
bbls or over, by first-class miller thoroughly 


up on government requirements, Address 
1351, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SALESMAN WITH FOUR YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence calling on best car-lot trade in New 
England, desires position with good mill; 
best references and bond if desired. Ad- 
dress 1387, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AT LIBERTY — MILLER-MANAGER, 16 
years in every department of small plant; 
clean record; 39 years old; family; would 
like position as assistant manager or sec- 
ond miller in large plant. Hal 8S, Lappin, 
Mount Sterling, Ill. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbls up, by miller 45 years old, with life- 
time experience; best of references; have 
tools and can put mill in best running 
order. Address J. W. Ellis, P. O. Box 305, 
Three Forks, Mont. : 

AS ENGINEER, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 

free from draft; have tools and indicator; 

want to connect with some good mill that 
wants a sober, honest man as chief; good 
references and license. Address 1382, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





Y 





OUNG MAN 20 YEARS OLD, ONE YEAR'S 
experience in wholesale flour, feed and 
grain business, buying, selling, traffic work, 
desires like position in West or Northwest; 


give full particulars first letter. Address 
1383, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 
or over; must give at least 30 days’ notice 
and prefer the Northwest; give descrip- 
tion of your mill and salary you are willing 
to pay to a man that can make good. Ad- 
dress 1380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER OR REP- 
resentative with a progressive milling irm; 
possess executive ability and am thorough- 
ly familiar with the milling and grain in- 
dustry; best references can be given. Ad- 
dress 1398, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis., 





AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER; RELI- 
able, competent, aggressive, experienced, 
excellent references; employed; good rea- 
sons for wishing make change; salary and 
percentage of profits; will consider straight 
salary. Address 1378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








AS BOOKKEEPER; EXPERIENCED MAN 
capable of taking full charge. Apply 453, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS OFFICE MANAGER, 27 YEARS OLD, 
married, exempt, thoroughly experienced 
in milling, grain, traffic, accounting and 
government reports; must be advancement 
over present similar position with 600-bbl 
mill, Address 1403, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WILL 
be open for engagement about Aug. 1; 
good reference can be furnished; Wiscon- 
sin or northern Illinois preferred on ac- 
count of being acquainted with the trade 
there. Address 1379, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 500 
bbls up; can give first-class references as 
to character and ability; have held presert 
position for past seven years; only reason 
for changing is for better position; am 
capable of milling wheat, corn or rye. Ad- 
dress 1388, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent; has had lifetime experience with mills 
from 200 to 1,500 bbis; strictly temperate; 
attentive to business; highest references; 
age 32; steady work only considered; state 
full particulars in answering; prefer ‘Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah or Montana. 
Address Northwestern Miller, 813 Arctic 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 








MICHIGAN TERRITORY—A SALESMAN 
having covered this state for several years 
for a high-grade mill desires to connect 
with either a hard winter or spring mill 
for coming crop business; wide selling ac- 
quaintance among all classes of buyers; 
highest grade references; direct mill con- 
nection only; brokers need not answer. 
Address 1376, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A FLOUR SALESMAN REPRESENTING A 
southwestern mill in central states terri- 
tory is open for a similar connection with 
a good spring wheat mill in the state of 
Ohio and Detroit, Mich; am well acquaint- 
ed with all classes of buyers throughout 
this territory and can do justice to both 
accounts; nice volume of business assured; 
best of references. Address 1406, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER ‘R OF 
medium-sized mill in the Northwest by 
miller with lifetime experience; also have 
some knowledge of millwrighting; 43 years 
of age and married; will send references 
and recommendations if you have a favor- 
able proposition; am employed and would 
like little time to make a change; salary 
$2,400 to $3,000, according to responsibility 
required. Address 1412, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXCEPTIONAL SALESMAN - MANAGER, 
aggressive, thoroughly experienced, reli- 
able, with splendid record, personally ac- 
quainted with all buyers in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, and Tennessee, 
desires the representation of a _ reliable 
hard wheat mill making both wheat flour 
and cereals, with sufficient capacity to do 
large business in territory stated above; let 
us get together, if interested, for the large 
new crop. For further particulars address 
Beago, 1234 Columbus Street, New Orleans, 
La. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES AND EAST- 
ern New York—Young man, 36 years 
old, married, desirous of representing 
a good-sized hard wheat mill on a sal- 
ary and commission basis and travel- 
ling expenses in the eastern part of 
New York and the New England 
states; have built up a good high- 
class trade in this section, and would 
like to represent a mill that could sup- 
ply the requirements of my customers; 
services available Aug. 1; can furnish 
highest reference. Address 834, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE, MAXIMUM CA- 
pacity 80 bbis; now running; located in 
heart of excellent hard wheat country. Ad- 
dress 1373, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—MILL BUILDING AND 
elevators at Winnipeg formerly used 
as a linseed oil manufacturing plant; 
concrete elevators, capacity 60,000 
bus; mill building 42x120 ft, brick 
construction, two-story and basement, 
high ceilings; easily convertible to 
other milling purposes; site 200 ft 
frontage by 265 ft depth; located on 
Cc. P. R. trackage. For further par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. Carr, care Win- 
nipeg Paint & Glass Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL PLANSIFTER MINNE- 
sota mill located 50 miles from Minne- 
apolis; good water power; 28-ft head; price 
$10,000; terms to suit; four acres of land 
with mill. For particulars address 1413, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE PAIR 9x18 AND THREE 


Pairs 9x24 Willford rolls; 2 Nord 


yke & 


Marmon scourers; 1 plansifter; 1 scourer; 
1 corn huller. Address Bemmels Milling 


Co., Lisbon, N. D. 


FOR SALE—THREE ‘PNEUMATIC 
collectors, size 6x8, built by Barn 


‘DUST 
ard & 


Leas Mfg. Co., very little used, have new 
cloth on and are ready for immediate use. 
Address Davenport Pearl Button Co., Dav- 


enport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 


pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, 
plete with stack; engine in first-clas 


80 h-p 
com- 
Ss con- 


dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 


Lincoln, Neb. 





SPECIAL OFFERS—ONE 20-IN- DOUBLE 
drive Monarch ball-bearing attrition mill, 
good condition, $125; one double stand of 


6x20 Williford rolls, lacking only belt 


tight- 


ener, $75. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 


Chamber of Conran eonncamn sooner 


ee — 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS 


EN- 


gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FROM 


TWO 


300-bbl mills, reel systems; also equip- 
ments from 125-bbl, 75-bbl, 50-bbl and 35- 


bbl mills; furthermore we have a bi 


g list 


of good serviceable used mill machinery for 


immediate shipment at low prices. 
Machinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of 
merce, Minneapolis. 


Mills 
Com- 





FOR SALE—ONE NO. 24 HOWES HORI- 


zontal ball bearing wheat scourer, 
62,768, with pulley 22x12; capacity 25 
per hour; on account of change in 


No. 
0 bus 
plans 


scourer has never been uncrated, and hence 
is absolutely new; might take in part ex- 
change 125-bu scourer same make; imme- 


diate shipment, Aviston Milling 
Aviston, Ill. 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





Co., 


WANTED—THREE PAIR HIGH ROLLER 


mill, about-9x24 rolls. Address 1365, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


care 





WANTED—ONE NO. 2 McDANIELS ANGLE 


screen separator; two stands 9x24 or 


9x30 


Allis style ‘‘A” rolls. St. Paul Milling Co., 


St. Paul, Minn. 





WANTED—ONE 30-INCH FRENCH B 


URR 


mill, complete; 1 plansifter, 1 small re- 
ceiving separator, secondhand; state price 
and condition of machinery. Address Carl- 
ton Mill & Elevator Co., Carlton, Minn. 





LIST YOUR IDLE MACHINERY WITH US 


and let us find buyers for it; we are 
ticularly in need of plansifters, reels 
the larger sizes of rolls. Mills Machi 
Exchange, 44 Chamber of Commerce, 
neapolis. 


par- 

and 
nery 
Min- 





July 17, 1918 





For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church St. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 





With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 















Aubork> Bicarbonate | | !tademarks etcsoi'onic 


Countries. 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

Trade Mark Experts Complete files regis- 

SOD A Established Over tered Flour Brands 
Half Century —Booklet Free 

for 600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 





SELF-RISING 





FLOUR PAUL & PAUL 


Edward Hills’ Son & Co. Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Incorporated New York Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Chi Office : Registered in All Countries 


Tribune Building 854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








R Oo ll Flood Light Projectors 


AND 
i Safety First Electric Fittings 
Grinding and CROUSE-HINDS Caran Y 
Corrugating Syracuse, N, Y., U. 8. A 








High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ba BUY MORE is 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Grain Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. 

















Estabr ook oe ony i. e oa 
Labor atOry fizgest millsin 
Service the world. 


The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








Box Cars 


20—60,000 capacity, 33 ft. to 
35 ft. long. 
3—60,000 capacity, 37 ft. long. 
All metal trucks. 
Metal body bolsters. 


Overhauled First Class 
Quick Shipment 


GET BULLETIN 237—70 BAR- 
GAIN PAGES in RAILS, CARS, 
LOCOMOTIVES, MACHINERY, 
TANKS, ETC. 


ZELNICKER ST. LOUIS 








John Marron Dundas 


205 Woodward Building 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Expert Stenographer 
and Translator 


Correspondence, commercial and 
technical, with or without dicta- 
a, English French, Spanish 

Commercial al trans- 
intone v Visiting millers espe- 
cially welcome. 








Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 








The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting €8 rset CONoRet™ 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


Engineering Co., kansas City, Mo. 








HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 
years’ experience. 


The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 
cause they know they are getting real value and 
easily understood reports. 


Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 
counts. : 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containi y suggesti 
regarding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Ry Rye Flour, e 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testin aici 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ore 























































































